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Pastoralia 
A New World 


Christianity as it presents itself to the vision of mankind can 
be adequately described as nothing less than a new world. It 
is as its Founder declared the Kingdom of God on earth. En- 
larging on this conception, we may say that it is a new society, 
a new way of life, a new civilization, a new law embracing the 
entire man and all human relations. More than that, it is a new 
humanity. In a thousand ways Christianity has remade the 
world and transformed humanity. It has touched every human 
institution and raised every department of life to a higher plane. 
Not until after the descent of the Holy Ghost, and then only 
imperfectly, did the Apostles grasp the grandeur and vastness 
of Christ’s scheme. Even they had conceived of the mission of 
Christ more as that of a Jewish Messiah than as a Saviour of the 
world, and only under the influence of the Paraclete did they 
slowly outgrow this narrow concept. True, as they gazed at the 
empty tomb from which there issued no odor of decay but only 
the fresh scent of new life, they became dimly aware of a gigantic 
event; yet, they were unable to realize its full significance. They 
failed to see that they placed their feet on the threshold of a new 
world, as Mr. Gilbert K. Chesterton so well says in the following 
beautiful passage: ‘“‘On the third day the friends of Christ, 
coming at daybreak to the place, found the grave empty and the 
stone rolled away. In varying ways they realized the new won- 
der; but even they hardly realized that the world had died in 
the night. What they were looking at was the first day of a new 
creation, with a new heaven and a new earth; and in the sem- 
blance of the gardener God walked again in the garden, in the 
cool not of the evening but the dawn.’’! 

As the Eternal Father created the visible universe, so Christ 

1“The Everlasting Man’’ (New York City). 
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called into being this astounding new moral world and this new 
spiritualized and regenerated humanity. The remarkable thing 
is that He created this world and founded the new Kingdom 
after He had died on the cross and when, according to human calcu- 
lations, His work had naturally come to an end. The existence 
of this Kingdom, therefore, proves that Christ was not dead. 
In absolute contrast to human procedure, Christ did the most 
important part of His work after His death. During His earthly 
life He spoke of this Kingdom, but it was actually established 
after His resurrection from the dead. Men who have set their 
heart on some big task are in great haste to accomplish what 
they regard as their mission before the night descends on them 
in which no man can work. What a man does not accomplish 
before inexorable death cuts short his career, remains undone. 
Hence, the world is full of unfinished works. Many a lofty 
undertaking collapses and comes to naught on account of the 
untimely end of its author. Men must reckon with the uncer- 
tain and elusive element of time, which so frequently plays 
havoc with their dearest plans and frustrates their well-thought- 
out schemes. Christ shows no hurry. Even after it had be- 
come apparent that His enemies were bent on His destruction, 
He makes no effort to ensure the carrying out of His project. 
Evidently death does not mean anything to Him. It cannot 
frustrate His plans. For He knows that He will live even after 
the tragedy of Calvary. Like the Eternal Father Himself, He does 
not need to hurry since His life and work do not end at the grave. 

And when Christ established His Kingdom after His death, 
He did it in what humanly might be called a very inadequate 
manner. When He ascended into heaven, He left behind Him 
little more than the cornerstone of the great edifice. There is 
no evidence that He gave detailed instructions to His Apostles 
concerning the erection of the Kingdom, or that He offered them 
a minute plan which they might follow. Nor was this necessary 
since He would remain with them to supervise and direct the 
progress of the building and make sure that it would truly and 
accurately embody His idea. ‘“‘And behold I am with you all 
days, even to the consummation of the world.”* The living 


2 Matt., xxviii. 20. 
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and abiding presence of the Architect rendered fuller instructions 
superfluous. That is the great difference between Christ and 
other founders of religions. Others knew that their death would 
end their power and influence over the formation of their work, 
and they were anxious to leave it in a finished condition so that 
it might not be distorted by their successors. Christ had no such 
anxiety, for He would always be present to preside over the exe- 
cution of His plans. He lives in His work. He is actually pres- 
ent in His Kingdom. Hence, the evolution of that Kingdom in 
conformity with the intentions of the Founder is absolutely 
assured. 


The followers of Christ, of course, know that He still lives and 
is in intimate contact with His Kingdom. Hence its astounding 
vitality. Other religions live by the impetus which they re- 
ceived from their founders. After a time the force of this im- 
petus wears off and the vitality of the religion ceases. The 
original founder can infuse no new life into the movement which 
he inaugurated. It becomes stationary and gradually disinte- 
grates. This is particularly manifest in the case of Mohamme- 
danism. Truly, Mohammedanism survived its author. In fact, 
it evinced terrific energy for a considerable time in virtue 
of the impulse which had been imparted to it by the strong per- 
sonality of the founder. The inevitable ebb set in when the 
energy of the original impulse was spent. Mohammedanism 
became a dead thing. 

Look at Christianity! It is still a living force in the world. 
It is a living force because its Author lives and continually re- 
news its life. It suffers reverses. It loses its conquests. It 
seems defeated. Then suddenly it is quickened into new life. 
Patently, it has within itself a source of perennial life. It does 
not die, because its Author is not dead. Christ lives and reigns 
and rules. Christus vivit, regnat, imperat! 

We have said that the followers of Christ know this, but, 
strange though it may be, His enemies also somehow sense that 
it is so. In spite of the death of Christ, His first enemies, the 
high-priests and Pharisees, continued to fear Him. Even after 
the Crucifixion they were ill at ease. Surely, they could have 
satisfactorily dealt with the Apostles and silenced their tongues. 
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But in their heart of hearts was lurking premonition and fear 
that they were dealing with something more—that they were 
still dealing with this Christ whom they had slain. They hated 
this unseen presence before which they felt impotent and help- 
less. And every enemy of Christ since that time has had the same 
uncanny experience of fighting against one who still lives and 
still is all-powerful: ‘Jesus Christ, yesterday, and today; and 
the same forever.’’® 

Every generation that comes into this world after the incep- 
tion of the Christian era finds itself compelled to deal with Christ, 
to assume towards Him some attitude, to accept or to reject 
Him. After two thousand years no one who reflects on moral 
and religious problems ignores Him. He is adored or vilified as 
He was in His days of the flesh. What does this prove but that 
He still is considered a living reality? 


The World of Christianity 


If Christ is alive, then we can easily understand that His 
Kingdom must be endowed with inexhaustible vitality and in- 
calculable reserves of power. It is at present the most dynamic 
spiritual factor in the world. The world at this moment is in 
a serious plight. Men are casting about for a remedy that may 
save humanity from disaster and civilization from complete 
collapse. Yet, there is no one who would dream of looking for 
the salvation of mankind outside of Christ. No one who has the 
faintest notion of history would dare to proclaim that we can 
reasonably expect help from Buddhism, Mohammedanism, 
Confucianism or Zoroastrianism. Yes, these religious and 
ethical systems still exist, but they are inextricably and hope- 
lessly bound up with local and national restrictions which utterly 
disqualify them as a world religion. Besides, these religious 
movements have run their cycle and come to a complete stand- 
still. It would be impossible to revivify them. Instinctively 
humanity realizes what St. Peter clearly expressed: ‘Be it known 
to you all and to all the people of Israel, that by the name of our 
Lord Jesus Christ of Nazareth, whom you crucified, whom God 
hath raised from the dead, even by Him, this man standeth be- 


° Heb., xiii. 8. 
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fore you, whole. This is the stone which was rejected by you 
the builders, which is become the head of the corner. Neither 
is there salvation in any other. For there is no other name under 
heaven given to men whereby we must be saved.’”* After hav- 
ing had a glimpse of the new world which Christianity attempts 
to create, men could no longer remain satisfied with anything 
constructed after a less perfect pattern. 

To appreciate the vital energies inherent in Christianity, we 
have to survey what it has accomplished in the way of bettering 
human conditions and refashioning the world in which men live. 
The transformation that has been wrought is truly stupendous 
and of such proportions that the forces that have brought it about 
must be regarded as superhuman. In fact, the creation of the 
Christian world is a miracle of a distinct type belonging to the 
moral order. The moral world has its miracles as well as the 
physical world. Dr. Joseph J. Baierl describes the different 
types of miraculous occurrences in the following passage: “A 
final division of Miracles, based on the different spheres in which 
they occur, is that of physical (cosmological) Miracles, or Mira- 
cles of nature (e.g., healing, the multiplication of the loaves), 
intellectual, or spiritual Miracles (e.g., the gift of tongues), and 
moral Miracles (e.g., the conversion of St. Paul). These two 
latter categories are also termed anthropological Miracles, since 
they occur in connection with man. Historical Miracles are 
a combination of spiritual and moral power in the development 
of the human race, as, for instance, the rapid spread of Chris- 
tianity, the perpetuity of the primacy.’”° 

Historians unanimously admit that Christianity has proved 
itself a revolutionary force in the social world, and that wherever 
it was preached it made the earth a better place for men to live 
in. It would be hard for anyone who enjoys the benefits of 
Christian civilization to visualize the horrors and brutalities of 
the old pagan civilization. We can obtain some faint notion 
of what the world was before Christ, if we look at the peoples of 
the Orient whose civilization in its main features is still pagan. 
These civilizations are characterized by an incredible disregard 


* Acts, iv. 10-12. 
5 “The Theory of Revelation’”’ (Rochester, N. Y.). 
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for human rights and human happiness. Vast portions of the 
people live under the most degrading conditions and in abject 
poverty. They are deprived of everything that would make 
life worth living, and not the slightest effort is made to improve 
their deplorable lot. A few live in the enjoyment of the good 
things of the earth at the expense of the many, but the lives of 
even these few are devoid of true happiness since they live in 
continual fear of bloody aggression and either come to a prema- 
ture death or end in moral and physical degeneracy. The pic- 
ture of Oriental non-Christian civilization is a gloomy one, but 
that of pre-Christian civilization would have to be painted in 
even darker colors. Things then were lawful at which Christian 
sentiment shudders. Inhumanities were daily practised as a 
matter of course, and no voice was raised against them. Vice 
in its most repulsive forms paraded the streets and made no 
attempt to hide itself. No Christian can read the annals of 
pagan life without a sickening nausea arising within him. But 
paganism did not realize its own degradation and its terrible de- 
basement. Nor could it by its own inherent forces extricate it- 
self from the low depths to which it had fallen. Of this the sur- 
viving pagan civilizations are the incontestable proof, for in spite 
of the beautiful spectacle of the Christian world they have re- 
mained as they were and no reforming power stirs within them. 
Pagan civilizations decay or are shattered by contact with rival 
societies, but they are never transformed from within nor ever 
of their own innate power rise to higher levels. Thus, the pagan 
world could never have effected a rebirth of the social order. 
Regeneration came from without. It came from Christianity. 


The worst stigma of pagan civilization was slavery, on which 
the whole fabric of society rested. Slaves were human beings 
deprived of every human right and reduced to the condition of 
a mere chattel. Neither the law nor public opinion gave them 
any protection. A slave could be tortured, mutilated, crucified. 
The number of these unfortunate beings was very large. The 
growth of civilization did not in any way soften their terrible 
lot. Here was a canker that had eaten deeply into pagan society 
and for which paganism knew no remedy. It still exists in non- 
Christian cultures. Against Mohammedanism the awful accu- 
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sation must be made that it gave a new lease of life to this inhuman 
institution. Slavery reacted in the most adverse manner on the 
general morality of the community. It destroyed all respect 
for human dignity and human rights; it stifled the finer humane 
sentiments and produced in men and women an incredible cal- 
lousness to human suffering; it resulted in an utter disregard of 
the sacredness of human life, vitiated and disrupted family life, 
lowered beyond conception the status of woman, and made even 
of the child an object of selfish and predatory exploitation. 
Thus, slavery wreaked a terrible vengeance on society by tainting 
its sources and from these spreading corruption through the en- 
tire social organism. The slave pattern became the general 
pattern of society, and all social institutions were fashioned in 
conformity with it. So it happened that in societies in which 
slavery was sanctioned all authority degenerated into tyranny 
and legislation assumed an intolerable harshness. The pagan 
world was a cruel, merciless, inhuman world in which injustice 
ruled, abject fear held the governed as well as the governors in a 
vice-like grip, and degrading sensuality had undisputed sway. 
The whole pagan civilization was covered with a slimy deposit 
of moral corruption. If ever there were dark ages in the history 
of mankind, the pagan eras must be designated as such. Here 
was a darkness without a single gleam of light and without the 
faintest ray of hope. The old world moved in this deep rut of 
social and moral corruption and, as it progressed, sank deeper 
and deeper into the mire. It hardly dreamed of a transformation, 
but, had it thought of a restoration on a higher plane, it would 
have been unable to effect it. In accord with historical facts Dr. 
Charles A. Ellwood remarks pertinently: ‘“The pattern ideas 
or standards of a new culture do not arise out of those of an old 
culture... . A new religion, or at least the reconstruction of an 
old religion, is always indispensable to the creation of a new and 
higher type of culture.”® It is quite plain that no new religion 
with high ideals of morality could spring from the degraded re- 
ligions of decadent paganism. Hence, the pagan world could 
not save, purify and renew itself. Mankind could not lift itself 
out of the abyss. It had to be raised from its sad state by divine 
intervention. 

~ 6 “Christianity and Social Science” (New York City). 
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Christianity proved itself to be this divine intervention by 
transforming the world which could not reform itself by its own 
moral powers. Under the impulse of Christianity civilization, 
society and humanity were renewed. It brought to a stagnant 
world, hopelessly entangled in the net of its own degradation, 
“the hidden germs of fresh humanities, the hidden founts of 
gathering riverfloods.”’ It lifted empires from their hinges, and 
changed the stream of ages. It was not revolutionary in the 
sense that, by the application of external force or by the use of 
political means, it battered down the structure of the old society 
to build out of the ruins something better, but in this sense that 
it infused a new dynamic principle into society and thus imparted 
to the social organism the power of self-regeneration. Its teach- 
ing not only acted as an irresistible solvent on the old institu- 
tions, but by some marvelous alchemy gradually but steadily 
transformed these institutions. Slavery in the course of time 
disappeared without a social upheaval and without bloodshed; 
family life was purified and the home sanctified; woman was 
rehabilitated and restored to dignity; the child was invested 
with inviolable rights, and infanticide abolished asa social policy; 
exploitation was recognized as a crime, and humaneness elevated 
to the rank of a virtue; the poor became respected and the ob- 
ject of kindly solicitude; the sick were treated with a kindness 
unknown in pre-Christian times; legislation was tempered with 
a milder spirit; authority was converted from an instrument of 
selfish exploitation into a means of securing the welfare of the 
governed; masters rendered benevolent by the new conception 
of power no longer lived in dread of assassination. The horrible 
world of antiquity, patterned after the barbaric ideal of ruthless 
selfishness, was changed into a world of charity, mutual help- 
fulness and justice. Not that Christianity has really finished 
its work of transformation, but this work is still going on and Chris- 
tianity still is the dynamic force which it was when it entered 
into the world. However incomplete the regeneration may be, 
one thing is certain: the Christian world of today bears a new 
stamp which even to cursory observation distinguishes it from 
the world of antiquity. 

This new world stands as the monument to the divine origin 
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of Christianity, and bears eloquent testimony to the divinity of 
the Founder of the Christian religion, for Christ worked this 
change and none but divine power could account for it. At the 
bottom of the social transformation lies the Incarnation, which 
contains in itself all the mighty social ideas and ideals that have 
been operative in this unparalleled phenomenon. Rightly ob- 
serves Laboulaye: ‘If Christ had not appeared upon earth, I 
do not know how the world could have resisted the despotism 
which was stifling it. I do not speak here as a Christian but as 
an historian. In this character I affirm that in politics, as well 
as in morals and philosophy, the Gospel gave a new life to men. 
We have reason to date our years from the birth of Christ, for 
a new society sprang from the Gospel.’’’ Since no earthly cause 
could have wrought this remarkable transformation, and since 
Christianity really did accomplish the astounding task, Chris- 
tianity must come from above. Christianity is of superhuman 
origin, and by the same token its author is the Son of God. 


CHARLES BRUERL, D.D. 


7“L’Etat et ses limites.’ Quoted from “‘The Credentials of Christianity,”’ by 
Martin J. Scott, S.J. (New York City). 











SERMONS ON REFORMED SINNERS 
By THE RicuT Rev. Mscr. H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


The preceding paper entitled “Sermons on Reforming Saints’’ 
suggested that a preacher would do well not to paint in very 
glaring colors the evils which existed either among the faithful 
in general or among the clergy and religious communities, and 
which the reforming Saints endeavored to correct with unre- 
mitting and happily successful zeal and, it may be, with notable 
danger at times to life or limb. 

In the desire to achieve rhetorical contrast, the preacher may 
be tempted to imitate the art of Rembrandt or of some other 
master of chiaroscuro, in order that the glory of some reforming 
Saint should shine out with added brilliance against a dark back- 
ground of sin and the moral corruption of society in the period 
which is being described. 

Several apparently good reasons can be alleged against such 
highly colored invective. First of all, it really may not be his- 
torically justifiable in its sweeping implications. We may well 
recall the comment passed by the learned Anglican divine and 
archivist, Dr. S. R. Maitland, in ‘“The Dark Ages,”’ on Robert- 
son’s gleeful quotation from Alanus: “The ignorance of the 
clergy [wrote Robertson] is quaintly described by an author 
of the dark ages: ‘Potius dediti gule quam Glosse; potius 
colligunt libras quam libros; libentius intuentur Martham quam 
Marcum; malunt legere in Salmone quam in Solomone.’”’ 
Maitland criticizes ‘“‘the taste and the spirit which are mani- 
fested in the citation of such ribaldry,’’ and his scorching words 
continue at some length. He then examines the value of such 
writings as Alanus illustrated in his own too rhetorical balanc- 
ings of terms and phrases, and cautions readers as follows: 


“It is, however, very important, and very much to our present 
purpose, to add a few words on this subject; because I apprehend 
that, for the want of a little consideration, many persons have been 
led into a mistaken view of the case. There were in the dark ages 
(as well as at other times) two sets of persons, from whose writings 
it is easy to cull passages describing ‘the clergy’ as less learned and 
religious than they were bound to be; and each set attempted to de- 
tail, and perhaps to exaggerate, the vices of ecclesiastics. 
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“First, there were those who hated the religion which the clergy 
maintained, and who envied the property, privileges, and influence 
which they enjoyed, and which (whatever the personal character of 
some of them might be) they generally employed to check the li- 
centiousness of others... . 

“The second set of writers to whom I have alluded are those who 
either under the pretense, or with the real object, of producing refor- 
mation, have been vigilant to spy out, and forward to publish, the 
vices of churchmen.... But I need not say that the zeal of 
reformers, whether real or pretended, has often exaggerated the 
evils which it desired to redress; sometimes by describing them as 
greater, and oftener by representing them as more general, than 
they really were.”’ 


Maitland argues the matter at great length in Section III of 
his volume. It will suffice to have put both reader and preacher 
on guard against a too ready acceptance of diatribes emanating 
from either of the two classes just described by an Anglican 
scholar who professedly wrote on the so-called Dark Ages. And his 
critical estimate applies to every age. For Our Saviour’s parable 
is enacted throughout the whole story of Christianity. The 
field sown with good wheat nevertheless brings forth tares as 
well. But we must not have our good folk go away from our 
sermon thinking rather of the tares than of the wheat. Two 
further considerations may restrain our rhetorical zeal. First, 
we may recall that sin, like misery, loves company—and “‘Every- 
body’s doing it’’ may be the comfortable argument of the back- 
slider who listens to our preaching. Secondly, the zeal of a saintly 
reformer may be made to appear harsh rather than holy. 

The case is different, however, when we contrast the sinful 
life of a self-reformed penitent with the saintly activities follow- 
ing on his conversion. No hearer can happily argue against 
his conscience that ‘“Everybody’s doing it’’—the “‘it’”’ referring 
to that wondrous thing called conversion. But all sinners can 
realize, when hearing of sinners who became saints, that the 
wondrous thing can be accomplished. Such is to be the preach- 
er’s demonstration. 


t 


Archbishop Goodier’s volume entitled “Saints for Sinners’ 
(Sheed & Ward, New York City) furnishes preachers with nine 
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fairly brief but interestingly told narratives of Saints who suc- 
cessfully struggled against many discouraging obstacles. These 
obstacles, however, were not always sins that confronted them 
in their pathway to perfection. Only four out of the nine Saints 
discussed in the book can properly be considered as illustrating 
conversion from an evil to a holy life. The four are: St. Augus- 
tine of Hippo, St. Margaret of Cortona, St. John of God, St. 
Camillus de Lellis. The remaining five are: St. Francis Xavier, 
St. John of the Cross, St. Joseph of Cupertino, Bl. Claude de la 
Colombiére, St. Benedict Joseph Labre. The author accord- 
ingly tells us in his Preface: ‘‘We have called this book ‘Saints 
for Sinners,’ and in doing so we would take the word ‘Sinners’ in 
a broad sense. For beside the actual consciousness of sin, and 
the sense of weakness that comes of it, there is also a kindred 
consciousness of failure, and ineffectualness, and other hard things 
in the spiritual life which makes us realize our utter nothingness, 
and compels us sometimes to wonder whether we are not our- 
selves their cause. When these hard things oppress us, and 
tempt us to despair or resent, it is well to bear in mind that they 
were the lot of all the Saints, that ‘virtue is made perfect in 
infirmity,’ and that the life of the Cross is an ideal above every 
other, however human nature may stumble or be scandalized. 
For this reason, in these chapters, the human element has been 
more considered than the sanctity that has been built upon it; 
the latter rises in proportion to the depth of the foundation.”’ 


This paragraph has been quoted in full from the Preface for 
several reasons. First, because its allusion to “‘hard things that 
oppress us’ considerably broadens the outlook of the book to 
include Saints who had not been converted from sinful lives, 
while at the same time indicating that man’s will must codperate 
with God’s grace if anyone is to achieve what is called “‘sanc- 
tity.”’ In brief, all of us must struggle in this life of ours— 
Saint as well as sinner, priest as well as people, preacher as well 
as hearer. In one way or another we are all in the same boat— 
and a preacher speaking of converted sinners will try to empha- 
size encouragement towards good rather than mere denunciation 
of evil. He may also point out that the way of a sinnner is really 
far from being a primrose path, while even the effort at goodness 
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is a consolation and may ultimately bring true peace and con- 
tentment even in this world. Secondly, the author’s declaration 
that “‘the human element has been more considered than the 
sanctity that has been built upon it,’’ suggests to preachers how 
a sermon on reformed sinners can be made more illustrative and 
engaging to hearers than a long recital of heroic virtues achieved, 
of heavenly visions vouchsafed, of ecstasies enjoyed. Every- 
body is attracted by ‘‘the human element,” as successful writers 
and public speakers now universally realize. Abstract vague- 
ness is thus replaced by familiar concreteness. The ancient 
boast was not an idle one: “Homo sum: nihil humani a me 
alienum puto.” 
Il 


Perhaps a difficulty will confront the panegyrist in English- 
speaking countries, because only one of the four sinner Saints 
treated by Archbishop Goodier is prominent as the Patronal 
Saint of a parish. St. Augustine of Hippo is the exception— 
and even he is not often found as the titular patron of a church. 
The Catholic Encyclopedia gives much space to an enumeration 
of such titular Saints in English-speaking countries in Volume 
XI, issued in 1911. The twenty-three years that have since 
elapsed may have witnessed one or more churches dedicated to 
St. Margaret of Cortona or to St. John of God, but neither name 
is noted in this Volume XI. It notes only one church dedicated 
under the patronage of St. Camillus of Lellis (namely, in Canada). 

Of course, the list of sinner Saints is not confined to the four 
who are so interestingly treated by the Archbishop. But even 
“the Royal Penitent,”’ chosen traditionally as the outstanding 
example of a converted sinner, does not appear in the Encyclo- 
pedia list (the David appearing in the United States list doubt- 
less representing the Welsh Saint of the twelfth century, as may 
also the David presented thrice in the list for Scotland). 

The Royal Penitent of the Old Testament finds a companion- 
picture in the Magdalen of the New Testament. She is in the 
United States list as patron of only four churches, and is not listed 
elsewhere, in so far as I have found, in English-speaking lands. 

A panegyrist might find it profitable to select such sainted 
penitents as these for treatment in evening services rather than 
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appear intrusive by “forcing’’ them into sermons at Mass. 
It is probable that a series of such sermons would attract large 
congregations for evening services, because cf the striking char- 
acter of the themes and of the general title of the series as ‘‘Saints 
for Sinners.’’ It might also be found desirable to devote several 
sermons to a single such Saint in order to permit a sufficient 
amount of biographical detail to make the picture vivid and con- 
crete. Again, several distinct lessons could be drawn and elabo- 
rated from the life-story of a single Saint, and an appropriate 
application could be thus made to the actual dangers and dis- 
couragements of life as it is lived today. 


III 


While the general purpose of such a series could be declared 
as one of encouragement for harassed souls by holding up as imit- 
able models the sinners who have become Saints, the preacher 
will avoid much literal detail in respect of certain sins that con- 
cern the delicate subject of holy purity. Such matters can be 
touched upon lightly and briefly in the cases, for instance, of 
King David, Mary Magdalen, St. Mary of Egypt or St. Margaret 
of Cortona. 

Coming down to concrete matters, David’s career in sin needs 
not to be described with the bald—albeit highly dramatic— 
narrative of Holy Scripture. His sin—developing into the al- 
most incredibly shameful murder of his faithful soldier—is known 
in a general fashion by all who have had the bible lessons of our 
parish schools or who have any general knowledge of history or 
of literature. Several lessons could be drawn from his great 
fall and could be elaborated into separate sermons. First of all, 
we perceive how the Royal Penitent fell by little and little into 
adultery and murder, one step leading into another. He had 
neglected the ‘‘small’’ thing known to us as modesty of the eyes. 
Had he lived in a later day, even a pagan thinker could have 
warned him by the mere light of human reason and experience: 
“Obsta principiis: sero medicina paratur.”’ 

Secondly, the whole sublime narrative of the Prophet Nathan’s 
parable and clarifying accusation, followed immediately by 
David’s humble acknowledgment of grievous guilt, is a splendid 
answer to any plea of extenuation by a similar sinner’s reference 
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to David's fall. If the Breviary anecdote may be considered 
fairly well authenticated, the Emperor Theodosius sought refuge 
under an appeal to the Royal David’s case: ‘“‘Theodosium im- 
peratoiem, propter cedem Thessalonice factam, ingressu ec- 
clesie prohibuit [Ambrosius]. Cui, cum ille David quoque 
regem adulterum et homicidam fuisse dixisset, respondit Am- 
brosius: Qui secutus es errantem, sequere poenitentem.”’ And 
the great Emperor, not unlike David of old, submitted to a tre- 
mendous penance. A preacher might well give in detail what is 
so briefly summarized in the Breviary sentence: ‘“Quare Theo- 
dosius sibi ab eo [sc. Ambrosio] impositam publicam pceniten- 
tiam humiliter egit.’’ In his funeral oration, St. Ambrose him- 
self gave an undying testimony of the Emperor’s humility and 
spirit of penance: “Stripping himself of every emblem of royalty, 
he bewailed his sin publicly in the church. That public penance 
which private individuals shrink from, an Emperor was not 
ashamed to perform; nor was there afterwards a day on which 
he did not grieve for his mistake.’’ St. Augustine marvelled at 
the humble performance of that public discipline of penance, 
and tells us that Theodosius ‘‘did penance in such a way that the 
sight of his imperial loftiness prostrated made the people who 
were interceding for him weep more than the consciousness of 
offense had made them fear it when enraged.” The story is 
told with sufficient fullness for preaching in The Catholic Encyclo- 
pedia (I, p. 385). With an elaboration of similar incidents in 
church history and hagiography with concurrent drawing of 
spiritual lessons, no doubt two sermons could well be preached 
on King David, the Royal Psalmist and traditionally grand Peni- 
tent. Other lessons are not wanting, indeed, in the life history 
of David. The preacher may indulge his interest as he will. 

Archbishop Goodier considers, first of all, the conversion of St. 
Augustine, and in the opening paragraph finds it desirable to 
stress once more the human element which attracts us, rather 
than the towering intellectuality and immense literary output 
of the Saint: 


‘Men approach St. Augustine with mixed feelings. So high does 
he tower above those of his generation, perhaps above those of 
every generation, that they look up to him with a certain awe, 
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almost with fear. The very sight of his works, more, probably, 
than those of any other writer of the past, frightens us and puts us 
off; someone has seriously said that merely to read what Augustine 
has written would take an ordinary man a lifetime. Nevertheless, 
to one who will have courage and come near, it is strange how hu- 
man, and even how little in his greatness, Augustine is found to be. 
‘I liked to play’ (Delectabat ludere), he said of himself in his child- 
hood; and there is something of that same delight to be found in 
him to the very end of his days.” 


A preacher could handle attractively many topics easily sug- 
gested by the life and varied career of St. Augustine and could 
form them into a series of (what should we style them: sermons, 
lectures, conferences, or simply “‘talks’’ on the clearly specified 
topics?) addresses to a mixed audience at evening service on 
successive Sundays. His parentage (a dissolute and careless 
father, a patient and pious mother) offers a theme for distinc- 
tively Catholic marriages in the scapegrace character of the child. 
The ultimate success of St. Monica’s lifelong prayer for her child 
illustrates the power of prayer. The dissatisfaction of the boy 
with his immoral joys and even his attained scholastic honors 
and his professional successes would serve to illustrate the empti- 
ness of merely earthly ambitions. The slow progress Augustine 
made in conquering the passions to which he had yielded so long 
and so readily shows us the power of habit; but in his case it 
also shows us the struggles manfully undergone to correct those 
habits, and how the strong human will to achieve, plus the divine 
grace to give the first stimulus and the abiding help, will surely 
gain the ultimate conquest of our debased self and our wanton 
selfishness. The Catholic career of the Saint—a marvellous 
record of work and prayer for the extension of God’s Kingdom 
on earth—and the splendid acclaim that greeted the fifteenth 
centenary of his death, together with a description of his best- 
known works (such as his ‘‘Confessions’’ and his “‘City of God’”’)— 
all this could furnish the panegyrist with interesting, informing 
and elevating matter for presentation in several discourses. 
Meanwhile, how much the preacher himself could profit by the 
happily engrossing study of the subject! 

The story of St. Camillus de Lellis is also replete with obviously 
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fine lessons. The roving disposition and the gambling proclivi- 
ties of the father are repeated in the son—a terrible arraignment 
of neglectful or sinful fathers, an instructive caution to fathers 
of today. Sicut rex ita grex: the saying can have many varied 
illustrations. Somehow, through it all, the boy loved his de- 
serted mother, remembered her piety and her admonitions, and 
was able to help his dying father totheSacraments. Here, again, 
we find that good example proved in the end more effective than 
pious precepts—for the mother, though deserted and lonely 
during her life, triumphed in her husband’s death and in the con- 
version of her wayward boy to paths of marvellous determination 
in heroic well-doing. A principal topic of the preacher might 
well be the danger of gambling habits or of evil companions. 
The nursing career of St. Camillus, his overwhelming charity 
towards the dregs of humanity, his trust in God for the means 
to carry into execution his lovely zeal and undying devotion to 
the sick poor, his virtual founding of the ‘‘Red Cross’’ which 
today is found everywhere and is sustained by a universal human 
charity—all this will furnish delightfully instructive matter for 
preaching. 

The story of St. Margaret of Cortona, ‘‘the Second Magdalen,” 
is one of special significance today, both for parents and for wil- 
ful and spoilt children. It has ‘‘actuality.” ‘While she was 
yet very young, her mother died; an event which seemed to de- 
prive her of the only influence that had hitherto held her in check.” 
Meditate on the paragraph (page 43) beginning thus. 

I have ventured the thought that one principal result we may 
hope for in preaching on sinners who were reformed and became 
great Saints is the helpful lesson of encouragement. 

The Sacrament of Penance makes every Catholic who fre- 
quents it conscious of our human frailty and of the possibility 
(which even good and pious folk must confront) of lapses into 
mortal sin, as well as the oft-repeated fact of falls into various 
kinds and degrees of venial sin. The life of man upon earth is 
indeed a warfare. Our scars are many and alas! inglorious ones. 
The Table of Sins in our prayer books is a constant reminder of 
our moral weakness. And the Examination of Conscience is a 
humbling and disconcerting procedure, for it displays to us a 
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sorry enough portrait of what we really are and of what we may 
too easily become. 

This discipline of frequent self-examination with its concomi- 
tant self-revelation may result at times in a discouragement 
which pious books will perhaps fail to remove, even with the as- 
sertion that he who corrects a fault in two years of a daily par- 
ticular examen and daily repeated resolution of amendment of 
this one fault, should be esteemed as doing quite well in the 
striving after perfection. In brief, ‘‘perfection’’ (in its limited 
human interpretation) may appear to be either practically un- 
attainable or at least exceedingly far-off in our spiritual land- 
scape. 

Meanwhile, few of us have fallen quite so low as the great 
Saints whose reformed lives have shed undying lustre upon the 
power of the human will coupled with the benign stimulus of 
divine grace. There is a just sense in which we can be Captains 
of our own souls and can achieve the crown referred to by St. 
Paul: ‘I have fought a good fight, I have finished my course, I 
have kept the faith. As to the rest, there is laid up for me a 
crown of justice, which the Lord, the just judge, will render to me 
in that day; and not only to me, but to them also that love His 
coming” (II Tim., iv. 7, 8). 




















EXTENSION OF THE JUBILEE TO THE WHOLE 
CATHOLIC WORLD 


By STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 


The Jubilee which was proclaimed in 1933 for the City of Rome 
to commemorate the nineteen hundredth year of the Redemption 
of the world by the Saviour is to be extended to the whole 
Catholic world. The Holy Father, Pope Pius XI, gives thanks to 
Almighty God for the great interest that Catholics from all parts 
of the world took in the Roman Jubilee. He says that, notwith- 
standing the severe economic distress that has gripped the world 
for the last few years, the Catholic people made heroic sacrifices 
to get to Rome and perform the religious exercises required for 
the gaining of the Jubilee Indulgence. 

Since many who desired to go to Rome to gain the Jubilee 
Indulgence could not possibly do so, the Holy Father following 
the custom and practice of the Apostolic See extends the Jubilee 
for the whole world for the year 1934-1935. The bishops are re- 
quested to instruct the people by sermons and spiritual retreats 
concerning the Jubilee in order that as many as possible may 
avail themselves of the opportunity to gain the spiritual blessings 
of the Jubilee. The people are to be exhorted to pray for the 
intentions of the Supreme Pontiff. His intentions are: the ob- 
taining of freedom of worship and practice of the Catholic Faith, 
peace among all nations, harmony and prosperity, success of the 
missionary activities of the Church, and reunion of all Christians 
in one fold and under one shepherd. 

There is another intention for which the Holy Father urges all 
Catholics to pray during the Jubilee Year. There are, he says, 
not a few countries in which the number of militant atheists is on 
the increase, who have the audacity to rebel against the Creator 
and make this their slogan: ‘‘Without God; against God.” 
Wherefore, the Holy Father requests that during the Jubilee Year, 
which he extends to the whole Catholic world, the insults done to 
God be repaired by prayer and works of expiation. The Catholic 
people should beseech Almighty God that the efforts of the atheis- 
tic agitators who fight against all religion and even against true 
civil order and culture may be brought to naught. At the same 
time, the Catholic people should pray that the Redeemer of man- 
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kind shall have pity on those unfortunate haters of God, and 
give them grace to understand their criminal attempts, to be 
ashamed of and sorry for them, and to return to their merciful 
Father. For this purpose, before the Jubilee comes to a close, 
the Holy Father himself will take part in a public supplication 
to be conducted at the Vatican Basilica on some day which shall 
be announced later. 

By the authority of Almighty God, of the Blessed Apostles 
Peter and Paul, and by his own authority, the Supreme Pontiff 
extends the Jubilee of the Divine Redemption to the whole 
Church, Western and Oriental, from the Octave of Easter, 1934 
(April 8), to the Octave of Easter, 1935 (April 28). All Catholics 
may gain the Jubilee Indulgence outside the City of Rome and its 
suburbs, though they have already gained the Jubilee Indulgence 
in the past year, provided they receive the Sacraments of Penance 
and the Holy Eucharist and visit within the prescribed time the 
churches or public oratories to be designated for that purpose. 
All this is to be done according to the following rules: 

I. The local Ordinaries shall either in person or through men 
delegated for this purpose appoint the churches that are to be 
visited. In the episcopal city the cathedral church and three 
other churches or public oratories are to be appointed; they must 
be churches or oratories in which Holy Mass is said at times. In 
the suburbs and in all other places of the diocese, the parish 
church of each parish and three other churches or public oratories 
within the territory of the parish shall be appointed. The same 
shall be done in the Oriental Church by the Patriarchs and other 
local Ordinaries, either in person or through delegated ecclesias- 
tics, each one for his own patriarchate or diocese. 

In missionary districts the local Ordinaries shall, without dis- 
tinction between the place which is the residence of the Ordinary 
and other places of the mission territory, appoint four churches 
or public oratories in every quasi-parish or mission station. 

II. As was prescribed at Rome for the Jubilee held there last 
year, so also now three visits to each church are to be made, either 
on the same day or on different days. The visits may be made in 
quick succession by stepping outside the church or oratory for a 
moment and entering the same for the second and for the third 
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visit. If there are not four churches or public oratories in a place, 
the local Ordinaries either in person or through their delegates 
may prescribe that the twelve visits may be made in fewer 
churches or oratories, in such a way that four visits may be made 
in each of the three churches, or six visits in two, or all twelve 
visits in one church. 

III. Concerning the prayers to be said during each visit, the 
following are ordered and prescribed in memory of the Divine 
Redemption and especially the Passion of Christ (besides the 
prayers that each one desires to offer to God): before the Altar 
of the Blessed Sacrament the Our Father, Hail Mary, and Glory 
are to be recited five times, and then repeated once for the in- 
tentions of the Holy Father; before the image of Christ Crucified 
the faithful shall say the Creed three times, and once, ‘‘We adore 
Thee, O Christ, and we bless Thee, etc.,’”’ or some similar prayer; 
before an image of the Blessed Virgin they shall recite in memory 
of her dolors seven Hail Marys and once the verse from the 
Stabat Mater which begins with the words, ‘‘Sancta Mater, istud 
agas”’; finally, before the Blessed Sacrament they shall devoutly 
profess their faith by reciting the Creed. 

In reference to the Oriental Church, the faithful shall—in making 
the visits and in saying the prayers in honor of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, of Christ Crucified and of the Blessed Virgin, in the prayers 
to be said for the intentions of the Holy Father and in the pro- 
fession of faith by the prescribed form—observe not only these re- 
quirements but also other regulations which the Sacred Congre- 
gation of the Oriental Church shall for the various Rites give to 
the Patriarchs and local Ordinaries of the Oriental Church. Be- 
sides, every local Ordinary is given authority to change the pre- 
scribed prayers to be said during the visits whenever the visits 
are made privately. The faithful of the Oriental Church who are 
staying outside the boundaries of their territory, and who join 
the peregrini of the Latin Rite in making the visits, may say the 
prescribed prayers in the Latin form; when they make the visits 
individually, they may say the prayers either in the form of the 
Latin Rite or in the form of their own Oriental Rite. 

IV. Because some of the prayers are to be said before the altar 
where the Blessed Sacrament is kept, the local Ordinaries when 
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appointing churches and public oratories for the visits should 
choose those churches and oratories where the Blessed Sacrament 
is legitimately reserved, or in which at least during the visits 
the Blessed Sacrament can be kept. If this cannot be done for 
reason of peculiar local circumstances (which will happen es- 
pecially in the mission districts), none of the prayers prescribed 
to be said during the visits should be omitted. The prayers that 
are intended to be said in honor of Christ in the Blessed Sacra- 
ment the faithful should offer to Him, though not present, as 
though He were present, and thank Him most sincerely for the 
institution of the Holy Eucharist, that marvellous gift of God to 
men; and they should offer to Him most devoutly satisfaction for 
the insults that are done to Him in the Blessed Sacrament. 
Where the Blessed Sacrament is not reserved, the profession of 
faith is to be made before an image of Christ Crucified. 

V. In order to facilitate the making of the Jubilee visits to 
the churches, the faithful are given permission to make them out- 
side their own parish and diocese, but they must visit churches 
which have been legitimately appointed for that purpose in those 
places. The same concession applies to the people who live in 
mission districts. 

VI. The Jubilee Indulgence may be gained either for oneself 
or for the souls in purgatory, and it may be gained as often as one 
repeats the prescribed good works with this one restriction that 
all the requirements for gaining the Indulgence must be com- 
pleted before one can start anew to comply with the requirements 
for obtaining the Indulgence a second, third, etc., time. 

VII. In order to provide for persons who live under peculiar 
circumstances and local conditions, the following is ordained: 

(1) Sailors and all who serve the vessels may, if the boat on 
which they are travelling has a chapel in which Holy Mass is per- 
mitted to be said, make the Jubilee visits in that chapel. If 
there is no such chapel on the boat and the vessel stops at some 
port, the persons from that boat may make the Jubilee visits in 
any church and say the prescribed prayers. 

(2) The local Ordinaries, either in person or through dele- 
gated priests, may make arrangements suitable to the circum- 
stances of individuals who cannot make the visits in the manner 
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prescribed; the number of visits may be made smaller and the 
number of churches to be visited may be reduced and even the 
visits themselves may be changed into other works of piety or 
charity. By persons being impeded from making the prescribed 
visits in the prescribed form, the Holy See understands: nuns, 
religious Sisters, tertiaries regular (communities of women), 
pious women and girls and others living in community houses for 
women; anchorites professing a monastic or regular Order who 
are devoted to the contemplative life rather than the active life 
(as, for example, the Trappists, Camaldolese and Carthusian 
monks); moreover, those who are held in captivity or in prison, 
also ecclesiastics and religious men who for the amendment of 
their lives are detained in monasteries or other houses. Among 
those impeded are to be numbered those also who either at home 
or in hospitals suffer from some illness or poor health, and all who 
serve the sick; finally, all who are prevented by a certain impedi- 
ment from making the prescribed visits. The same concession 
applies to the working people spoken of in the Constitution, ‘“‘Qui 
umbratilem vitam,’’ of January 30, 1933, and all old people who 
have passed their seventieth year. 

(3) The Ordinaries are moreover permitted to prescribe, either 
in person or through delegates, a smaller number of visits for the 
following: (a) clerical or religious colleges or communities ap- 
proved by ecclesiastical authority; (b) confraternities, pious 
sodalities and those associations of lay people whose purpose is 
the promotion of Catholic works; (c) young people who board in 
colleges or who for the purpose of training and education go to 
those schools either daily or on certain fixed days; (d) to all the 
faithful who under the leadership of the pastor or another priest 
delegated by him, or in places where there are no legally estab- 
lished parishes under the leadership of any priest, make the visits 
in common. For the visits in common under the leadership of 
the pastor or other priest the Ordinary may reduce the number of 
visits then only when they visit the churches in solemn proces- 
sion; the carrying of banners or other insignia is not required. 

(4) Wherever for any reason processions on the public roads 
or streets are not possible, the local Ordinaries or their delegates 
may reduce the number of visits provided a procession is formed 
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inside the church or at least the visits made in a body and with 
some solemnity. The local Ordinaries or their delegates shall not 
dispense anyone from the obligation of receiving the Sacraments 
of Penance and the Holy Eucharist with the exception of those 
who through grave illness are prevented from receiving one or 
both of these Sacraments. 

VIII. In reference to the faculties of confessors already law- 
fully approved for the hearing of confessions, the following points 
are to be observed concerning the Jubilee confessions: 

(1) Confessors may make use of the faculties to absolve, dis- 
pense, or commute which they have received from the Apostolic 
See either permanently or for a limited space of time, observing 
the limits of the concessions. 

(2) Nuns and other religious women for whose confessions the 
law of the Code requires a special approval from the Ordinary 
shall have the right to choose any confessor approved by the 
local Ordinary for the hearing of confessions of men and women 
generally, and make to him the Jubilee confession. The confes- 
sor thus chosen for the Jubilee confession may use the faculties 
which this Apostolic Constitution grants him for the confessions 
of the faithful. 

(3) To all confessors during the Jubilee Year, for the forum of 
conscience and in the act of sacramental confession only, author- 
ity is granted to absolve any penitent, not only from all cen- 
sures and sins by law reserved to the Roman Pontiff or to the 
Ordinary, but also from the censure inflicted ab homine. The 
absolution from the censure ab homine shall not avail anything in 
the external forum. 

IX. These very ample faculties shall not be made use of except 
according to the rules and exceptions which are as follows: 


(1) The confessors shall not absolve those who labor under a 
censure which is reserved to the Roman Pontiff personally or to 
the Apostolic See in a most special manner except under the cir- 
cumstances and conditions laid down in Canon 2254 of the Code 
of Canon Law. They shall not absolve, except in the circum- 
stances mentioned in Canon 900, those who have fallen into the 
case reserved to the Holy See by Decree of the Sacred Peniten- 
tiary, November 16, 1928 (Acta Ap. Sedis, XX, 398), in virtue of 
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which Decree, even after one has obtained absolution, the obliga- 
tion remains to have recourse to the Sacred Penitentiary and to 
obey its commands. 

(2) The confessors shall not absolve, except according to the 
precept of Canon 2254, prelates of the secular clergy vested with 
ordinary jurisdiction in the external forum and major superiors 
of exempt religious organizations who have publicly incurred an 
excommunication reserved to the Holy See in a special manner. 

(3) The confessors shall not absolve heretics and schismatics 
who have publicly proclaimed their errors, unless these renounce 
their heresy or schism at least before the confessor, and have re- 
paired the scandal properly, or have promised efficaciously to 
repair the scandal. 

(4) The confessors shall not absolve those who have joined 
forbidden societies like the Masons and others of that kind, even 
though their membership is occult, unless they have abjured the 
society at least before the confessor, have repaired the scandal and 
have ceased from every active co6peration with or favor to their 
society, have denounced ecclesiastics and religious whom they 
know to be members, as Canon 2336, §3, prescribes, and have de- 
livered to the one absolving them manuscripts, books and insignia 
relating to the sect, if they still have them in their possession, 
which things are as soon as possible to be forwarded cautiously to 
the Holy Office, or have for just and grave reasons destroyed those 
things themselves. If these prescriptions have not been complied 
with before absolution, but they promise sincerely to comply with 
them as soon as possible, they may be absolved. A grave pen- 
ance according to the sins committed is to be imposed, together 
with the frequent reception of the Sacrament of Penance. 

(5) Penitents who have acquired ecclesiastical goods and 
rights without permission shall not be absolved unless they either 
have made restitution or have as soon as possible requested from 
the local Ordinary or the Apostolic See the so-called compositio 
(usually a partial condonation and merciful settlement of their 
obligations). If these things cannot be done before absolution, 
the penitents must at least sincerely promise that they will re- 
quest the compositio, unless there is question of places for which 
the Apostolic See has already made other provisions. 
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(6) The confessors may for a just cause commute into other 
good works each and every private vow, even vows reserved to the 
Apostolic See and those confirmed by an oath. The vow of per- 
fect and perpetual chastity, which originally was made publicly 
in either simple or solemn religious profession and which remained 
when the Religious was dispensed from the other vows of religion, 
the confessors may for a grave reason commute into other good 
works. The confessors, however, shall by no means dispense from 
the vow of chastity those who by a Major Order are bound to the 
law of celibacy, though the one ordained has been reduced to the 
lay state. The confessors shall refrain from dispensing from vows 
to the prejudice of third persons, unless the one in whose favor the 
vow was made freely and explicitly consents to it. The vow not 
to sin or other penal vows should not be commuted except into 
some good work which helps as much as the vow to refrain and 
keep one from sin. 

(7) The confessors may only in the forum of conscience and in 
sacramental confession dispense from every irregularity arising 
from entirely occult crimes. They may dispense also from the 
irregularity spoken of in Canon 985, n. 4 (voluntary homicide and 
abortion), but for the one purpose only that the penitent may 
exercise the Orders already received without danger of infamy or 
scandal. 

(8) For the forum of conscience and in sacramental confession 
only the confessors may dispense from the occult impediment of 
consanguinity in the third and second degree (the sixth or fourth 
according to the computation of the Orientals) in the collateral 
line, even when it touches the first degree (the fourth or third of 
the Orientals), when the impediment arises from illicit generation. 
This faculty can be used only to validate marriage, not to con- 
tract marriage. 

(9) Both for validating and for contracting marriage, they 
may dispense from the occult impediment of crime neutro ma- 
chinante (i.e., neither party having killed the spouse that stood in 
the way of their marriage). If the dispensation is given for the 
validation of the marriage, private renewal of marriage consent 
according to Canon 1135 must be demanded. In either case 
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(validation or new marriage) a severe and long penance is to be 
imposed. 

(10) Concerning the visits of four churches, the confessors 
have authority for the benefit of individual persons who cannot 
perform the visits in the manner prescribed to concede a dispensa- 
tion from the visitation of some church, changing it if possible 
into visitation of some other church, and also to reduce the 
number of visits. For those individuals who because of illness 
or some other legitimate reason cannot visit the appointed 
churches, the confessors should commute the prescribed visits 
into other good works which can be done by them. The confes- 
sors should know, however, that they burden their own conscience 
if they rashly and without a just cause exempt the faithful from 
the visits. Those whom they have justly dispensed from the 
visits should not be permitted to omit the prayers for the intention 
of the Holy Father, which can indeed be separated from the 
visits; for the benefit of the sick only may these prayers be re- 
duced. 

(11) From the obligation of the prescribed confession, which 
cannot be satisfied by an invalid confession or by the annual con- 
fession prescribed by the general precept of the Church, the con- 
fessors should dispense nobody, not even those who have no 
necessary matter for confession. 

(12) With reference to Holy Communion, it shall not be per- 
mitted to commute this requirement into other pious works, un- 
less there is question of those sick persons who absolutely cannot 
receive Holy Communion. The Holy Father concedes that the 
Viaticum suffices for the requirement of the Jubilee, but the 
Easter Communion shall in no wise suffice for the gaining of the 
Jubilee. 

(13) The confessors should know that the foregoing faculties 
can be made use of for the benefit of all the faithful of both the 
Latin and the Oriental Rites who come to them for confession 
with the firm and sincere will and intention to gain the Jubilee 
Indulgence. 

The confessors can use the faculties of absolution from sins and 
ecclesiastical censures and dispensation from irregularities once 
only for the same penitent, when he for the first time gains the 
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Jubilee Indulgence. The confessors can use these faculties for the 
benefit only of those who since the Octave of Easter of the present 
year have not yet been absolved by another confessor from sins 
and censures or been dispensed from an irregularity. 

The other faculties, however, including also the faculty to re- 
duce the number of visits or to commute the visits into other 
good works (which faculty is contained in §10), the confessors 
can exercise repeatedly even in favor of the same person. 

Finally, to persons who have begun to fulfill the require- 
ments of the Jubilee with the intention of doing all that is re- 
quired, but are impeded by illness from completing the required 
number of visits, the Holy Father grants the Jubilee Indulgence 
after they have received the Sacraments of Penance and the Holy 
Eucharist, just as though they had completed all the required 
good works (Apostolic Constitution of His Holiness Pope Pius 
XI, April 2, 1934; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXVI, 137-148). 

Monita of the Sacred Penitentiary Concerning the Faculties 
Granted by the Supreme Pontiff 

I. The confessors must remember that they can make use of 
the extraordinary faculties for the benefit of those penitents only 
who go to confession with the sincere will and desire to gain the 
Jubilee pardon. However, if the penitent changes his mind and 
fails to fulfill the other conditions necessary for gaining the Jubilee 
Indulgence, all absolutions from censures, with the exception of 
those which were given under condition that relapse into the cen- 
sure would be incurred by failing to comply with some require- 
ment demanded by the confessor, and all commutations and dis- 
pensations shall remain valid. 

The confessors may use these faculties in the internal extra- 
sacramental forum, provided there is no question of those peculiar 
faculties for which the sacramental forum is explicitly required. 

The pastors, however, have the special faculty to dispense from 
the Jubilee visits, to reduce their number and to commute them 
according to n. IX, §10, of the Jubilee Constitution, not only in 
the case of their penitents but also of each of the faithful or indi- 
vidual families of their parish. 

II. The faculty to absolve from sins and censures and to dis- 
pense from irregularities is limited and confined in such a way 
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that during the Jubilee Year the confessors may use it once only 
for the benefit of the same penitent (at the time when he for the 
first time gains the Jubilee Indulgence), and provided the same 
penitent has not been absolved by another confessor since the 
Octave of Easter of the present year from the sins or censures or 
dispensed from an irregularity (cfr. Constitution, ‘Quod su- 
periore anno,” n. IX, §13). Wherefore, it is absolutely necessary 
that the confessor in order rightly to fulfill his office shall inquire 
of every penitent who has committed those sins or incurred those 
censures or irregularities: 

(1) whether or not he has already gained the Jubilee Indul- 
gence since the Octave of Easter of the present year; 

(2) if he has not gained it, whether he has since the beginning of 
the Jubilee Year been absolved from reserved sins or censures; 
the same must be asked when a penitent is found to be under some 
irregularity. 

For if since the beginning of the Jubilee Year he has already 
gained the Jubilee Indulgence, or has already been absolved from 
the (reserved) sins or censures or dispensed from an irregularity, 
he cannot again obtain absolution and dispensation from the 
same. 

III. The confessors shall learn and remember the list of all 
sins, censures, penalties and impediments, the absolution or dis- 
pensation of which is not comprehended in the faculties granted 
to them. When any of these things occur, the confessors must 
remember that they cannot help the penitent in any other way 
than by observing faithfully what the Code of Canon Law pre- 
scribes in Canons 2254, 2290 and 1045, §3. 

IV. The confessors shall not omit to impose a salutary penance 
on each penitent, even though they may justly expect that the 
penitent will gain the Jubilee pardon to the fullest extent. 

V. Ifaperson has incurred occult censures for reason of having 
in any way injured a third party, the confessor should not absolve 
until after the penitent has made satisfaction by repairing the 
injury and the scandalalso. However, if he cannot do this before 
absolution, he must truly and solemnly promise to make satisfac- 
tion and reparation as soon as he can. 
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VI. The confessors who can absolve also from public censures 
must know the following: 

If a person has been punished with a censure by name or has 
thus been publicly denounced, he cannot enjoy the benefit of the 
Jubilee so long as he has not made satisfaction in the external 
forum as required by law. However, if in the internal forum he 
has sincerely receded from his obstinacy and has proved himself 
properly disposed and there is no scandal, he can in the meantime 
be absolved in the internal forum for the one purpose only of gain- 
ing the Jubilee Indulgence, with the obligation to submit himself 
as soon as possible in the external forum also as required by law. 

VII. In reference to the reserved sin spoken of in Canon 894, 
the confessors shall not give absolution until after the penitent 
has formally retracted the false denunciation, and has to the best 
of his ability repaired the damages, if any, that followed from his 
sin. A severe and long penance is to be imposed on the penitent. 

VIII. If there is question of the case, even though occult, 
spoken of in Canon 2342 (violation of the papal enclosure of con- 
vents or monasteries), the confessor shall under penalty of re- 
lapsing into the censure forbid the penitent for the future to go to 
the religious house or the church attached toit. The penalties 
spoken of in Canon 2342, §2, which have reference to the superior 
and other religious who were the cause of the violation of the en- 
closure, cannot be remitted by the confessor. 

IX. The confessors shall not absolve religious who are apos- 
tates from their organization, and who are punished in Canon 
2385 with excommunication, so long as they remain outside their 
Religious Order. However, if they have the firm intention of re- 
turning to their Order, the Confessor shall fix a suitable length of 
time within which they must return, and then absolve them in the 
internal forum under the condition that they shall relapse into 
the censure if they have not returned to their Order within the 
time prescribed. These penitents should be reminded that so 
long as they are outside the house of their Order they are excluded 
from legal ecclesiastical acts, are deprived of all privileges of their 
Order, are subject to the local Ordinary of the place where they 
actually stay, and are liable, even after they have returned, to 
the other penalties laid down in Canon 2385. A fugitive religious, 
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even when by the Constitutions of his organization he has in- 
curred excommunication, can be absolved in the internal forum 
if he is properly disposed, but the obligation to return to his com- 
munity as soon as possible must be imposed in the same manner 
and under the same condition of relapse into the censure as is or- 
dained for apostates. Besides, if he is in Sacred Orders, the ab- 
solution shall be given under the condition that he observe the 
suspension stated in Canon 2386. 

X. When there is question of commutation of vows, the com- 
mutation is taken in a somewhat wider sense, so that the confes- 
sors may according to their discretion commute the vows into 
good works of lesser merit than the vow. 

XI. The confessors shall not absolve anyone from the sin of 
having read forbidden books, especially those which by Canon 
2318, §1, are forbidden under pain of excommunication, unless he 
first gives up the books which he has in his possession to the Ordi- 
nary or to the confessor or to someone else who has authority to 
keep such books; otherwise he must solemnly promise to destroy 
them or give them up as soon as he can. 

XII. Concerning the faculty to commute or to dispense from 
the visits, the following is to be remarked: 

(1) When one has obtained a dispensation from visiting one or 
other of the churches or oratories without the obligation of visit- 
ing instead another church or oratory, one must know that one 
must make twelve visits (which therefore have to be made in the 
other churches or oratories), for the dispensation from the visita- 
tion of one or other church (of the four appointed by the Ordi- 
nary) is not the same as the reduction of the number of visits. 

(2) If besides the dispensation from visiting some church a 
penitent also asks for the reduction of the number of visits, the 
confessor shall prescribe for him the recitation of as many prayers 
as would have to be said in the visits from which he is dispensed ; 
these prayers should be analogous to those which are to be said 
during the visits. 

(3) If one arrives at the door of a church with the intention of 
making the visits, but the doors are already locked or access to the 
church is for some reason precluded, it shall suffice to recite the 
prescribed prayers at the doors of the church. However, the 
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visit must be religious and devout—that is to say, done with the 
intention of worshipping God, which intention is in some way to 
be manifested by the very fact of external reverence. 

(4) The vocal prayers which are prescribed may be said alter- 
nately with others. Mutes say the prayers as indicated in Canon 
936. 

XIII. Since the visitation of the four churches is not a work of 
obligation in itself, but is prescribed only for those who freely de- 
sire to gain the Jubilee Indulgence, the privileged confessor who 
for a good reason dispenses penitents in whole or in part from the 
visits, should not commute the visits into other good works to 
which the penitent is already bound by strict obligation. (The 
underlying idea is that something in addition to what is pre- 
scribed by the ordinary duties of Catholic life should be done by 
those who want to gain the Jubilee Indulgence.) 

XIV. The confession and Holy Communion prescribed for the 
gaining of the Jubilee Indulgence may be made either before the 
visits to the four churches, or between the visits, or after them. 
One thing only matters and is required, namely, that the last of 
the prescribed good works, which may also be Holy Communion, 
be performed in the state of grace, as is laid down in Canon 925, 
§1. If therefore a person has been to confession and then falls 
into a mortal sin before he completes the last good work, he must 
again go to confession, if he still has to receive Holy Communion; 
otherwise it suffices to get into the state of grace by an act of per- 
fect contrition. 

These Monita His Holiness Pope Pius XI commanded to be 
published in order that a uniform and safe interpretation of the 
Papal Constitution and of the faculties and of the good works re- 
quired may be at hand (Sacred Penitentiary, April 3, 1934; Acta 
Ap. Sedis, XXVI, 149-152). 

















TEACHING THE CATECHISM 
By KILIAN J. HENNRICH, O.M.Cap., M.A. 


One of the most important and grave obligations of the ministry 
is ‘‘to teach all. ..to observe all things.’’ For the Church, this 
duty extends to all nations; for the pastor and his assistants it 
covers all parishioners, the young as well as the adult. It is of 
greater importance than many other priestly functions, since 
“without faith it is impossible to please God.”’ The care of those 
who are well grounded in religion becomes an easy task. The 
foundation for an active Christianity must be laid in youth, and 
must be built upon and repaired ever after. It is about this 
foundation we are concerned at present—about the preaching 
to and the teaching of children. Both preaching and teaching 
have the same objective; they differ only inform. The instruc- 
tion of children is usually performed by means of inculcating the 
Catechism, not so much by demanding and supervising its learn- 
ing by heart, but by impressing its meaning upon the minds of the 
children and by making its contents practical for actual life. 
This comprehends the teaching of the science of religion, the 
promotion of living according to this science, and the union of the 
individual soul with God. This threefold object requires a three- 
fold method of procedure. All three combined constitute the art 
of catechizing. 

1. Teaching the Science of Religion.—This science embraces the 
knowledge of prayers, the Creed, the Commandments, the Sacra- 
ments, bible history, the more important acts of worship, and such 
parts of the history of the Church as show the continuity of the 
Church from Christ and have apologetic or dogmatic value. 
Not much depends upon the texts used; all have the ecclesiastical 
approval. Much more important is the living word that accom- 
panies the text. It is of such importance that it should not be 
uttered without sufficient preparation. This preparation should 
include the writing of notes, and for this purpose a cut apart 
text-book in a loose-leaf cover with blank sheets inserted between 
the leaves serves very well. Moreover, the word of the ordained 
minister, who has perhaps the charisma, is a sacramental that is 
accompanied by the grace of God. For this reason, except in 
cases of extreme necessity, the official teaching of the Catechism 
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and religion in general should not be delegated to those who are 
not in Orders. 

During the first years in school, the whole Catechism should re- 
ceive attention each year. The fundamentals should be stressed. 
The reason why the Catechism matter as a whole should be pro- 
posed during each of the earlier years is not so much because it is 
all needed immediately, but because the danger exists that, if a 
child moves away or leaves the parochial school or no longer at- 
tends the instructions after having received Holy Communion, 
the rest may never be learned. Such cases are very frequently 
observed, especially in parishes not having a school of their own. 
In later years, the original matter is extended and perhaps treated 
from a different viewpoint more practical and better adapted to 
pupils with a more advanced understanding.! The omnipresence 
of God and the watchfulness of the Guardian Angel should find 
special consideration in early years. Children may not always 
maintain the actual remembrance of the presence of God and His 
Angel—this not even the Apostles did who saw Him in the flesh; 
but there remains the recurrent sensation of the nearness of God, 
that He sees them, hears them, and knows their innermost 
thoughts. This is a most potent aid in conquering temptations. 

2. The Life of Faith—tThe practical application of the teach- 
ings of the Church to our daily actions and activities is most im- 
portant. There is a great difference between knowing and doing, 
as we all appreciate. Both are quite independent of each other. 
In fact, sanctity depends very little on knowledge, although some 
cognizance of the existence of God and His justice is absolutely 
necessary, as the Apostle writes. The will is by no means forced 
nor always found ready to follow the dictates of conscience and 
the postulates of reason. From this it may be deduced what form 
the inculcation of the science of religion should adopt. It must 
present faith and morals applied to daily actions. This can be 
done best by examples in the form of stories from the life of 
Christ or a Saint and by a certain type of casuistic. This casuis- 
tic is not that which is so useful to confessors, but one that brings 
out the right or wrong in behavior without going into much detail 
and hair-splitting controversies. Children should not be taught 


1 See Journal of Religious Instruction, 1933, p. 505. 
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to guide others, but to guide themselves by a few and clearly 
stated truths and principles. The rest will follow as age pro- 
gresses. For their present state it is sufficient to know the differ- 
ence between venial and mortal sins, their punishments, and some 
accidents that change the number or nature of the grievous sins. 
This will form their conscience correctly and will not contribute 
to scrupulosity or laxity. As far as dogmatic instructions are 
concerned, it is of importance that this teaching presents the 
Gospel as the tidings of joy it really is, and not as a yoke and un- 
bearable burden. Hence, more emphasis should be placed upon 
virtue and its reward than on vice and its punishment. This is 
especially true with children. The guiding thought in teaching 
the science of the life of faith should be the creation and deepen- 
ing of the conviction that what others who led a good life have 
done, I too can do because the same divine aid is extended to all. 
Negatively, it should be impressed upon children that they forge 
their own destiny; that God compels no one to go to heaven or 
hell, but that each one goes to the place whereto its life naturally 
leads. 

3. The Union with God.—This is the final end of the teaching of 
religion; its practical result foreshadows eternal happiness. It 
tries to realize the Great Commandment: ‘Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with thy whole heart....” It brings the needed 
emotion to the knowledge. Being more a matter of the heart 
than of the brain, religion is consequently for the greater part 
emotion. This by no means lowers religion. Both faculties of 
the soul, the reason as well as the will, were created by God accord- 
ing to His own image; both are therefore equally great and equally 
necessary. Nor does this militate against the words of St. Paul 
demanding a “reasonable service,’’ since the Apostle evidently 
means to say that faith cannot be against reason, and not that 
faith is intellectual only. The cultivation of the emotion of love 
is therefore of the utmost importance. Whatever is presented in 
catechetical instruction—whether it is dogma, morals, the means 
of grace, history, liturgy or any other religious information— 
should be brought into contact with the infinite love of God, and 
should have its basis and expression in this same love. Nega- 
tively, children should be impressed by the truth that absolutely 
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nothing except mortal sin can separate man from the love of God. 
The will unites us with God, and the will separates us from Him. 
To bring about this contact between the love of God and the mat- 
ter of instruction is not so difficult as it may seem. In fact, it is 
quite natural for those who practise meditation regularly. These 
will achieve their purpose without much trouble. A little prac- 
tice and watchfulness will soon create this habit with the catechist. 

A practical application of what has been stated may illustrate 
the idea. This application may be general and particular. In 
general, it should be pointed out that God loves us. This we 
learn: (a) from the faith which God revealed to us; (b) from the 
Sacraments He gave to us; (c) from the Church He established 
for us; and (d) from the reward He promised us for our love. 
Therefore, we should love Him in return: (a) by accepting all He 
has revealed; (b) by doing His will—keeping the Command- 
mends; (c) by making good and regular use of the means of 
grace; (d) by following the guidance of the Church; and (e) by 
remaining in His love and in the hope of its reward by keeping 
free from sin. These general thoughts should supply tone and 
unction to all religious instruction. 

The application to particular topics is best illustrated by a few 
examples. The Creed presents no difficulties in establishing the 
love of God. Creation, redemption and sanctification, each one 
furnishes sufficient proofs. So do the Commandments. For an 
example of instruction the Fifth Commandment, ‘“Thou shalt not 
kill,” may serve. Practically every elementary Catechism con- 
tains the routine questions used with every Commandment: 
“What does it mean? What does it forbid? What does it en- 
join?” Not in an introduction nor in connection with individual 
Commandments is it asked: ‘“Why did God give this Command- 
ment? What does it prove tous? Or what rewards does its ob- 
servance bring to us in time and eternity?’ And these are just 
the things in which children are most interested, and which they 
are best equipped to understand. The answers to these questions 
have a positive value in moulding the souls of children. Now ad 
rem. What is this Commandment? Like the others, it is a sign 
of the great love God bears to us and a bond of love that draws us 
unto Him. Because God loves you, by giving this Command- 
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ment He tells everybody: “You shall not kill or hurt this My 
child.”” Because He loves each one of you, He wants you to live 
and be happy and healthy until He Himself brings about a 
change. Because you are His very own whom He created out of 
love, He alone is master over life and death. He will not suffer 
anyone to harm you without being punished for it according to 
the wrong done. More incidentally than emphatically it is 
pointed out that what God demands from others in this respect, 
He also demands from us. This conclusion the children have al- 
ready drawn themselves. Treating a Commandment from this 
viewpoint suggests cogent and evident reasons why it should be 
observed by all, even if eternal punishment did not exist. Calling 
attention to the divine precept to love our neighbor as ourselves 
for the love of God, will turn the science into life. The fear of 
God is a wholesome and desirable quality in a sinner, but it is 
only the beginning of wisdom and not the end. With the just, 
and especially with children, the love of God must take its place. 
This is the end and objective of all religious instruction—the union 
with God. 

One more example from among the Sacraments. Let it be 
Matrimony. Compare the following description of the Sacra- 
ment with the definition found in most Catechisms. It should 
serve as the basis for instruction. In the Sacrament of Matri- 
mony God accepts human beings as His representatives to co- 
operate with Him in the creation, protection and education of 
children. In order that they may be able to do this according to 
His will, He puts into the hearts of fathers and mothers some of 
His own fatherly love. This enables parents to love their children 
more than any other man or woman can love them. Explain the 
results of this permanent love between the parents and between 
the parents and their children as they appear in the protection, 
education and sanctification of the family. Next, the principal 
requirements for obtaining this great love of God—worthy and 
valid reception, preparation—may be explained. The qualities 
of Matrimony may be shown to be the necessary consequences of 
the love of God towards us. Akin to the childship of God is 
earthly childship. A sublimation of carnal love should be one of 
the principal effects intended by this instruction. 
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Similarly, bible history and the liturgy may be treated as the 
history of God’s love towards His chosen people and as a pic- 
turization of what God provides for those that love Him. It is 
not necessary to go more into detail at present.? Let us hope that 
soon an explanation of the Catechism along these lines may make 
its appearance. It may, however, be added that the three aspects 
of religion upon which the explanation should be based are really 
distinct and not merely different views of one and the same thing. 
Experience has proved conclusively that one may exist without 
the other. 

No objection should be raised against emotional instruction by 
saying we want a “staunch and manly faith.’’ In the first place, 
it is the object of religious instruction for the young to bring about 
a childlike faith and no other particular brand. Secondly, a 
staunch and manly faith is not a faith without emotion; otherwise 
it would be rationalism. In infancy emotion is needed. In after 
life many influences will bear upon spiritual life, and they will 
form the type of religion suitable to one’s age and circumstances 
provided the proper foundation has been laid and divine grace 
not neglected. The suggestions and views embodied in this ar- 
ticle have not been written on the spur of the moment. They 
have been observed, formed and gathered during more than two 
decades of catechizing children of different ages. The results of 
the method outlined were gratifying as far as attention, interest, 
understanding and retaining are concerned. The application to 
life was also satisfactory and this gives hope for the future of these 
children. 

One of the greatest contributions the Church in the United 
States could make to the solution of the delinquent youth question, 
at least as far as her own are concerned, is undoubtedly the return 
of catechetical instruction to the clergy wherever this is not abso- 
lutely impossible. This is the will of the Church clearly expressed 
by the Council of Trent and frequently restated since. The writer 
remembers that, in his ycuth, a letter from the archbishop was 
read wherein he positively forbade the official teaching of the Cate- 
chism by anyone below the grade of deacon, and ordered all 
other teachers to confine themselves to rehearsing the lesson and 


2 See Catholic School Journal, 1932, page 6. 
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explaining the words. Conditions in that archdiocese made the 
observance of the decree possible. Moreover, it was already a 
practice of long standing in the majority of parishes. With us, 
such a decree would meet with insurmountable difficulties in most 
places. But conditions could be much improved, especially in the 
parochial schools in larger cities. Pastors consider it entirely in 
order to call upon Religious for preaching missions, retreats and 
sermons, and there is no reason why they should not be engaged 
for the more important work of officially teaching the Catechism 
wherever they are available and the parish clergy are overbur- 
dened with other pastoral activities. This is the practice in many 
countries in Europe, where a proportionately high number of 
Catholics well trained in religion is found. Surely, an occasional 
mission, retreat or short intensive course is a poor substitute for 
the regular classes. It is not the cloudburst that fertilizes the 
parched ground but the rain that falls moderately and regularly. 











PRACTICAL ASCETICAL NOTES FOR PRIESTS 
IX. The Mother of God 


By THE LATE BEDE JARRETT, O.P. 


It is evident that the important attitude of the soul on which 
we have to be insistent with ourselves is that of confidence in 
God. If we can achieve that, we shall have the firm foundation 
that our spiritual life needs. It does need foundations if it is to 
last. But confidence in God means confidence in Him whatever 
He does. It cannot mean that we are confident that we shall 
have what we wish to have; that would be confidence in our own 
judgment. Confidence in God means that we are sure that God 
will look after us, that He knows better than we do what we need, 
and that He will give us and is now giving us what He sees we 
require. And if we are truly confident in Him, we shall have 
this confidence not least but most when He seems to us to be do- 
ing the very opposite of our desire. Even when He seems not 
to realize how we have set out to do the best for Him, we must 
still determine with ourselves that His judgment is best. So 
often it has happened that in the Sacred Scripture, where we have 
manifested to us the working of God’s plans, we are shown how 
God was securing what He wanted by very circuitous ways. 
Thus, for instance, when God had promised to Abraham that 
from his seed should come a great people, He seemed to be doing 
something that would make that promise of no effect when He 
bade him sacrifice his only son, through whom alone could that 
seed be born. Or still more clearly when the promises made 
to the patriarch Joseph that he should rule his parents and his 
brethern seemed to be rendered nugatory by his various mis- 
fortunes, his sale by his brethern, his being carried to Egypt, 
his unjust treatment in the house of Potiphar, his imprisonment; 
and yet it is clear to us, as it was clear later to Joseph, that by 
those very means that looked so unfavorable was he at last to 
reach that height which had been foretold him. All the while 
his faith still impelled him to trust in God that all would come 
right in the end; it did. But had his faith wavered, and had 
he tried to assert himself to come by his own, we can see that he 
would never have secured the mastership of the wealth of Egypt. 
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Leaving himself in God’s hands meant that the best and the prom- 
ised vocation would be fulfilled. 

But striking as was the faith of Abraham and Joseph, the faith 
of Our Lady was greater. She was tried even more severely 
than they. Her confidence in the divine purpose for her must 
have come early in her life, since it must have been early in her 
life that she consecrated her virginity to God. Like every 
Jewish maiden, she must have hoped to be the Mother of the 
Messiah. That was and is still the hope of the women of Israel. 
Yet, when the Angel came to salute her and offer her that mother- 
hood, she could only reply that it was no longer possible to her, 
for she had foresworn the company of men. She had made her 
vow with the clear knowledge that it would apparently put her 
out from any such choice by God; she had felt the inspiration 
to take the vow so strongly that she had taken it, aware of what 
it implied and prevented. Actually it was this very virginity 
of hers that made it possible for her to become the mother of 
God: “A virgin shall conceive and bring forth a son.”” But so 
convinced was she that all was well after the Angel had spoken 
to her that she did not attempt to speak to St. Joseph about it. 
She was sure that, if he needed telling, he would be told by some- 
one from God. Still, her confidence was tested by this doubt of 
his about her. It showed firm. 

Was not Bethlehem also a testing of her faith? Was this 
Child really God? He could not protect Himself, it would seem. 
He was dependent on these two, and without them had little 
chance to survive His birth. Men talk of the difficulties of be- 
lieving in the face of what God lets happen. But where in the 
world was faith tried like hers was in all that sadness, poverty, 
exclusion from the inn? She still had to believe Him the very 
God. 

All this had to be faced again when there came the persecution 
of Herod, for it must have come to her as a temptation that He 
could not really be God whose only safety lay in escape from 
His enemy. But even this was easier than what happened at 
the finding in the Temple where she came on Him, and could 
not but reproach Him for having deliberately made her suffer 
so much pain. There was no question that it was not done de- 
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liberately. He was God. He knew exactly what would happen 
when He stayed behind, knew all the time that she and St. Joseph 
were looking for Him, how they sought Him sorrowing; yet, 
He did not let them know where He was. Before He left them, 
He had only to have said where He was going, for them to have 
trusted Him alone. But He did nothing of the kind. He let 
them suffer and made no sign to them to explain things to them; 
even when they did find Him, He did neither apologize to them 
(how could He?) nor explain to them; He left them entirely to 
themselves. Words indeed He spoke, but these she did not under- 
stand. She pondered over them; she ‘kept all these words in 
her heart.” 

The fruit of this pondering was evidenced at Cana of Galilee, 
for there too He seemed to repel her, or at least almost to say 
that He would not do what she hinted to Him that He should 
do. Of course, He did not repel her but He seemed not to give 
her suggestion any countenance. Now she had learnt her lesson, 
so that at once she says to the waiters: ‘““Whatever He shall say 
to you, do ye.”” That was her own attitude to Him. She told 
Him her needs and then she left things, perfectly ready to do 
whatever He told her after that. It did not matter whether it 
seemed to be the answer that she had expected; she knew that 
all that was necessary was to do exactly what He said. Thus, 
she prolonged the same lesson into that period of her life which 
now followed—her desertion by Him as it might have seemed 
in the village: ‘“‘Who is My mother? These are My mother 
and My brethren.” Still she was now ready to do whatever 
He asked of her, for she knew that whatever He did was wise. 
She knew that whatever He did was loving, was done out of love 
for her. He knew too to what heights of confidence she had 
risen, so that when the woman lifted up her voice in the crowd 
and praised His mother, He gave the real greatness in her that 
merited all praise: ‘‘Blessed they that hear the word and keep 
it.’” This is what St. Luke had said of her after the finding, that 
she kept all these words in her heart. Well, now He too said it 
of her, and thus canonized her to the world. 

What again was Calvary to her but a long agony of pain? 
She suffered in all His sufferings, every blow of the hammer made 
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her hands, as well as His, contract with pain. Every jeer of the 
crowd shook her with anguish. Every coarse insult stung her 
asa whip. She had all the while to know that He was God, all 
the while to know that the Father watched all things serenely, 
to be sure that, only because God loved, this awful thing could 
have been let happen. In our time folk have said that there could 
not be a God in heaven, else He would have interfered to save the 
world from war. But she had far more reason to be staggered 
at the sight of such suffering, since she knew His innocency and 
the Father’s love. But her faith failed not. Remember that 
she had nothing else but faith. 

Did she know when they laid Him in the tomb that He would 
rise again? Tradition seems to affirm it, but there is no absolute 
sureness that she did. At least, we can say that, if she did not, 
it would have been consistent with what happened when He 
was a boy. Then during the after years when He had gone and 
there was nothing for her to do for Him or anyone, she must have 
wondered why was she left. At times she must have wondered 
at the reason of her being left behind without Him, except under 
veils at the hands of St. John. But her wonderment was serene 
and quiet and untroubled. She knew that all was as the Father 
willed. But through what strange ways had God led her to this 
ending! Well, that was His affair. She had nothing to do with 
understanding why He did things; she had only to do what He 
arranged. So she was still, as she had begun in the first scene 
of her direct and visible contact with divine things: “Be it done 
unto me according to Thy will.’”’ That was her philosophy. 
All that was needed was to let God go on with His plan. She 
had learnt through life, more lovingly with every experience of 
it (and we know only a little of what she suffered at the hands of 
God), that sublime lesson of perfect confidence. 

How splendidly she comes up to every occasion, this valiant 
woman to whom all was the outcome of the divine will! That 
is what made her able to face the Apostles after their denials 
and desertions with gracious welcome, made her forgiving and 
magnanimous, inspired her with courage when all the rest of 
them had fled like curs. Thus came her patience, her steadfast- 
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ness, the unbroken heroism that allowed her to stand erect under 
the cross. 

How then about us? We are priests of this dispensation. 
The New Testament was written that we might have hope. 
Through all sorts of ways God guides His people to bring them 
where He wants them. So Abraham was brought, so Joseph, 
so the Mother of God. Who then are we to complain if we find 
that He does unaccountable things, apparently unwise things, 
in His treatment of us? The priest has at least the consolation 
of knowing that the treatment that he receives at the hands of 
God is easier than that treatment to which Our Lady was sub- 
jected. She had far harder tests put to her faith than we shall 
ever have, for each receives only that amount of temptation that 
he is able to bear. To him that hath more shall be given that 
he may prove himself the loyal servant, nay even friend, of God. 
Our Lady was the more sorely tried because she who had the 
greater love was better able to meet faith’s difficulties. 

And again just as she had her greater difficulties to meet 
against faith in the divinity of her Son, so had she also in the ful- 
fillment of her way of life, her vocation. Here again, then, we 
have not only a model but a justification in the sight of God. 
She helps us as always a little better to understand God. At 
least we are driven to say, as we think of His treatment of her, 
that we are not in any position to complain if He treats us some- 
thing like He treated her. In both these matters let us see a 
method of divine action and recognize it as the way He acts on 
souls. The New Testament is a revelation of the divine charac- 
ter, not so much directly as by implication. We are shown God 
at work, the veil is lifted, and we see behind the outward appear- 
ance the divine directive power at its work of providence. She 
then had to face the fact that God does allow Himself to be set 
aside and opposed and triumphed over in His human form. She 
had to acknowledge that. So have we. She saw herself accused 
falsely in the very matter of her maiden purity, and recognized 
that this were better left to God to deal with. She made no 
explanations, no defenses, but accepted the situation, feeling quite 
sure that God would look after her. No doubt, had St. Joseph 
spoken to her, she would have told him that she was not at fault. 
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It is hardly likely that she would have disclosed to him the se- 
crets of the King. We then must answer accusations which are 
brought to us by those who have the duty to reprimand or de- 
fend. For the others we may well leave them to their own sus- 
picions, if they have that unhappy nature. Whatever we say 
is not likely to disabuse them of what they have heard or imag- 
ined. 

And as for our lives, we can put these without misgiving into 
the divine care. Put all your care on Him, for He hath care of 
you. There is little to be gained by anger with authority that 
has used—as perhaps we think—our talents so ill. There is 
nothing to be gained by supposing that we should make our own 
lives at the expense of authority. We have rather to remind 
ourselves that God has charge of the world, and that though at 
times He seems to go all the way round before He brings souls 
to their real destiny, nevertheless He does bring them there in 
the end. 

The Mother of God is the most outstanding example of this 
method of God’s husbandry. She was led around by circuitous 
paths to that motherhood, but she left herself in the divine hands 
and was carried to her destiny. Beneath us are the everlasting 
arms. Once this has become a living truth to us, the rest of life 
becomes a merely blind acceptance of the life we find ourselves 
held to. And after that, we have the adventure of waiting to 
see what sort of life it is going to be. God is the greatest and most 
unexpected of artists. He will respect His material that He has 
made, and will fashion of it what it seems good in His eyes to do. 








DUTY TO A LIVE CHILD IN A DEAD MOTHER 
By WILLiAM H. LEARY 


Recently a woman, more than seven months enceinte, was 
brought into a local hospital in a dying condition. In the event 
of her death, owing to the nature of the illness, in all probability 
the child could be saved by a post-mortem Cesarean operation. 
This the attending physician and hospital authorities prepared 
to do, when they were prevented by the bereaved husband. 
What were the rights and obligations of the doctor and the 
hospital authorities under those circumstances? 

A charge of involuntary manslaughter for negligent omission 
to perform a legal duty could not be sustained against them. 
It was not homicide at common law intentionally to take the life 
of an unborn child at any period of gestation previous to delivery. 
Bracton, writing in the thirteenth century, may have reflected 
the Church’s position when he said: “If there be someone who 
has struck a pregnant woman, or has given her poison, whereby 
he has caused abortion, if the foetus be already formed and ani- 
mated, and particularly if it be animated, he commits homicide.’’? 
Coke, writing four hundred years later, more correctly charted 
the drift of later authority, when he said: “If a woman be quick 
with child, and by a potion or otherwise killeth it in her womb, 
or if a man beat her whereby the child dieth in her body and she 
is delivered of a dead child, this is a great misprison, and no murder; 
but, if the child be born alive and dieth of the potion or battery 
or other cause, this is murder: for in law it is accounted a 
reasonable creature, in rerum natura, when it is born alive.’’® 
To constitute homicide a human being must be killed, and, as 
Markby puts it, before there can be a human being, two things 
are necessary, birth and survival of birth.‘ 

In some States it is made manslaughter by statute to kill an 
unborn child, after it has quickened.’ These enactments prob- 
ably are not broad enough to embrace the present case.° 

1 Wharton on Homicide, 3rd ed. by Bowlby, p. 588; 29 C. J. 1050. 

2 2 Bracton’s De Legibus, Twiss transl., p. 279. 

$3 Inst. 50; 1 Hale’s Pleas of the Crown, lst Am. Ed. p. 432; 1 Jones’ Blackstone 
a of Law, secs. 131-32. 


529 C. J. 1124. 
6 Wharton on Homicide, 3rd ed., p. 591. 
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A wrongful death action for damages, on behalf of the heirs 
and next of kin of the unborn child under statutes similar to Lord 
Campbell’s act, could not succeed. Much erudition has been 
expended upon the question as to whether or not a child injured 
en ventre sa mere, which later is born and takes up a separate 
existence of its own, can recover for the injuries so inflicted.’ 
In the article referred to, the writer thought the general rule to 
be, in the absence of a special statute, that no recovery can be 
had. Even strongly dissenting voices, such as that of Mr. Justice 
Boggs,* have not intimated that a recovery should be allowed 
when the child dies in the womb. In Kausz v. Ryan & Scarff,° 
the plaintiff brought his action against a physician to recover 
for a miscarriage caused by the defendants for the purpose of 
destroying plaintiff’s offspring. Under demurrer to the petition, 
the court said: ‘The second count claims to recover upon the 
ground that plaintiff was deprived of offspring by defendants’ 
acts. Regarding, for the purpose of this case, the rights of the 
father as to an infant en ventre sa mere to be the same as though 
the offspring were in life—a point that we do not determine— 
he cannot recover for injury to such offspring, except for loss of 
service resulting therefrom. Addison on Torts, p. 907. Plain- 
tiff does not, and cannot, claim for loss of services of an unborn 
child. Whether he could have claimed for future services to be 
rendered, after the birth of the child, we need not consider, for 
no such claim is found in the petition. We may suggest that such 
a claim for damages would be based upon very remote and very 
uncertain consequences of the act complained of; it is hardly 
probable that it would be allowed by the law.’”’ It seems, then, 
that the hospital and the doctor might safely acquiesce in the 
father’s desire to let the child perish. 

Affirmative action on their part—that is, an operation over 
the husband’s protest—might subject them to an action for 
damages for the unlawful mutilation and dissection of the body 
of plaintiff’s deceased wife. There is no right of property, in a 


7 James M. Kerr, Action by Unborn Infant, 61 Central L. J. 364; 45L. R.A. N.S. 
625; 31 C. J. 1114; 58 Central L. J. 143; 14R.C. L. 218. 

® Allaire v. St. Luke’s Hospital (1900) 184 Ill. 359, 75 Am. St. R. 176, 56 N. E. 
638, 48 L. R. A. 225. 

* 51 Ia. 232, 1 NW 485 (1879). 
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strict sense or in the ordinary use of the term, in a dead body. 
But the courts do recognize the right which a husband has to 
preserve the remains. The general rule is that an unauthorized 
autopsy gives rise to a cause of action for damages in his favor.! 
However, as the Texas Court said in Gray v. State, “‘it is evi- 
dent from the authorities, both in this State and elsewhere, that 
neither the right of sepulture, nor the right to have the body re- 
main untouched and unmolested, is an absolute and fixed right, 
but these rights must and should yield when they conflict with 
the public good or where the demands of justice require such 
subordination.” Salus populi suprema lex, is the first maxim 
in Broom’s compilation. It is one of the fundamental principles 
of any legal system. The State is always interested in preserving 
the life and health of its citizens. A person of unsound mind, 
dangerous to himself and others, may be restrained of his liberty.” 
Trespass upon real and personal property is excused in time of 
war or when a conflagration threatens a community.'* ‘The 
doctrine of necessity applies with special force to the preserva- 
tion of human life. One assaulted and in peril of his life may 
run through the close of another to escape from his assailant. 
37 Hen. VII., pl. 26. One may sacrifice the personal property 
of another to save his life or the lives of his fellows. In Mouse’s 
Case, 12 Coke 63, the defendant was sued for taking and carrying 
away the plaintiff’s casket and its contents. (What actually 
happened was that it was thrown overboard in a tempest.) And 

. it was resolved that, in case of necessity to save the lives of 
the passengers, it was lawful for the defendant, being a passen- 
ger, to cast the plaintiff’s casket out of the barge.’”'* Conse- 
quently, it seems as though the physician and hospital authori- 
ties would have a good defense against the husband’s claim for 
mutilation, as well as a perfect justification against any action 
he might bring for assault and battery on account of his being 
ejected from the room or premises, in case either or both became 
necessary. Some question might be raised as to the kind and 


1017 C. J. 1136; 74 Pa. L. R. 404; 14 LRA 85. 

11 (1908) 114 SW 635. 

12 Fletcher v. Fletcher (1859) 28 LJRQB 134. 

18 Anon. (1469) YB 9th Edw. IV, f. 23, pl. 41; Dewey v. White (1827), Moody & 
Maikin, 56. 

14 Ploof v. Putnam (1908) Vt. 20 LRANS 152. 
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degree of force which could be used in the latter emergency. By 
analogy to the rule in preventing unlawful acts, one would suppose 
only the kind of force calculated to effect the object, and only 
such a degree as would not work an equal injustice upon society 
by maiming or killing the father.’ 

The technical reason which prohibits liability from attaching 
for nonfeasance ought not to vitiate a plea of necessity for af- 
firmative action. The State favors marriage, frowns on contra- 
ception, punishes abortion, and through all manner of legisla- 
tion seeks to cut down infantile mortality. ‘Medical science 
and skill and experience have demonstrated that at a period of 
gestation in advance of the period of parturition the foetus is 
capable of independent and separate life, and that, though within 
the body of the mother, it is not merely a part of her body, for 
her body may die in all its parts and the child remain alive, and 
capable of maintaining life, when separated from the dead body 
of the mother.’’’ 

The canonists met this question when discussing baptism.” 
“Can a child be baptized while yet in its mother’s womb?” And 
the answer was “‘that a child can nowise be baptized while in its 
mother’s womb. ... If, however, the mother die while the child 
lives yet in her womb, she should be opened that the child may 
be baptized.”’ 

Sound public policy, as well as humanitarian impulses, recom- 
mends similar action to this generation. 


18 Wharton on Homicide, 3rd ed. by Bowlby, p. 763. 

16 Dissenting opinion in Allaire v. St. Luke’s Hospital, supra. 

YY. B. Mich. 22 Edw. III; Strathem’s Abr. Tranl. by Klingelsmith, p. 435; St. 
Thomas, Summa Theologica, transl. by Dominican Fathers, III, Q. Ixviii. art. 11. 








TOWARDS LOVING THE PSALMS 
By C. C. MARTINDALE, S.J., M.A. 
IX. Duc Nos Quo Tendimus 


There are too many Psalms about Jerusalem—too many beau- 
tiful and significant ones—for us to have discussed them all 
within one article. And the great object of the Breviary is, not to 
give us right and interesting ideas about the Hebrew people, but 
to inspire us with holy desires. 

“One thing have I begged from the Lord—I long for it—to 
live in the Lord’s House all my days; and watch the beauty of 
the Lord, and to be ever present in His temple’’ (Ps. xxvi. 4). 
I think that this legitimately suggests that you could, as it were, 
take lodgings within the temple precincts; and I should like to 
find a background for the tradition that Our Lady, in her child- 
hood, was put to live there for at least part of the time—a distant, 
and therefore traditional, background.’ 

This yearning for God’s City is expressed still more strongly 
in Psalm xli: ‘“The stag cries aloud for the running stream—even 
so, my soul, for Thee, O my God. ... When shall I come and ac- 
tually stand before my God?” The Psalmist, distant from 
Jerusalem, is mocked by his foes: ‘“‘Where is now thy God?” 
He broods over old days, when indeed he used to journey to 
Jerusalem and the Temple (the Latin puts this in the future— 
he trusts that the day will come). Still, he rebukes himself for 
this despondency; and in the second part of the Psalm (xlii) he 
feels certain that God’s loyal light will lead him back—God, 
who gave such joy to his youth, will not refuse it to his later years. 

“How dear is Thy dwelling, Lord!’ (Ps. Ixxxiii). Here un- 
doubtedly is the song of a man who has pilgrimaged to God’s 
House, and has achieved his goal. The bird has ‘“‘homed’’: the 
dove is back into its ark and nests there—altaria tua! Happy 


1T add that the Psalm (xlv. 5) containing the verse, ‘‘Fluminis impetus letificat 
civitatem Dei,’’ is regularly applied by the Church to Our Lady. The Hebrew has: 
“A river—its divisions rejoice the city of God.”” That has been explained as if the 
very encirclement of hostile armies gave pleasure to the impregnable citizens. I 
cannot believe that, despite the habit of the Hebrew to exaggerate and totaunt. It 
must be connected surely with phrases like ‘‘Flumen Dei repletum est aquis.”” The 
great beneficent stream of God’s goodness encircles and clasps the City: ‘‘El Elyon,”’ 
continues the Psalm, “keeps His dwelling-place inviolate.”” Deus in medio eius. 
God is within her and without. Here is alike the picture offered by the Psalm, and 
the ground for its application to the Immaculate Mother of God. 
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they who can always live there; but happy too is he whom God 
has helped, who has set the steep journey in his heart and has 
passed through dreadful gorges right into the place that he had 
placed before him! One day in those courts was better than a 
thousand even in his home. Would that he could live even as 
a servant in God’s house, rather than among sinners! 

But I think everyone must acknowledge the extreme beauty 
of the Psalms of which most are grouped as “Gradual” Psalms. 
No one is sure why they are called that. Were they return- 
from-exile songs, or simply pilgrim or caravan songs? I am sure 
they were not ‘“‘step’’ songs, so-called either because they were 
sung on the Temple steps, or because here and there they contain 
a sort of rhythmical progression. Why they are grouped to- 
gether is fairly obvious. They and a few others have a ‘family 
likeness’ of a most definite sort. Not only are they concerned 
with absence from Jerusalem, desire to return to it, the route 
thither, and the arrival there; but there is a pathos, a childlike 
tone in them, seldom seen elsewhere. 

There is the comparatively quiet little Psalm cxix, rather the 
song of one kept afar through commerce than through enslave- 
ment. He is surrounded by cheating and insult, rather than by 
cruelty. ‘‘Alas that my sojourn is [not ‘‘prolonged,’”’ but] in 
‘Meshekh’—roughly, the north of the Black Sea: and that I 
dwell in Kedar—nomadic Arabia.”” His journeyings took him 
far to north and south. ‘Too long have I sojourned amid men 
who hate peace. Jamaman of peace; but when I speak to them, 
they gratuitously insult me!’ How naive isthat! But there are, 
too, black depths of woe: ‘De profundis!’’ (cxxix), “Super 
flumina Babylonis” (cxxxvi). There is the desperately sad 
slaves’ song, “‘Ad Te levavi” (cxxii): ‘‘Too much has our soul 
been glutted with the insults of the rich, and the contempt of the 
proud!” Then they begin to come home. Surely, Psalm cxx 
is a caravan song, in which one voice answers another, as still 
you can hear in the East—interminable “‘conversations”’ in which 
each singer picks up the clue just offered him. “I strain my 
eyes towards the hills (of home)! Whence shall help come to 
me?” ‘From The Lord is my help!” ‘May thy Guardian not 
slumber!’ ‘‘Nay, neither slumbereth He nor sleepeth—lIsrael’s 
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Guardian.”” ‘He is at thy right hand—sun shall not smite thee 
by day, nor moon by night. He guardeth thy coming home, 
even as He did thy forth-going, henceforward, and for ever!’’? 

Psalms cxxiii and cxxv may also belong to this cycle of thought. 
Had not the Lord been with us, we should have been swallowed 
up alive: we should have been overwhelmed by the torrents! 
But no. ‘‘We were rescued, like a bird, from the snare of the 
fowler: snapped was the mesh, and we—we are set free!” 
‘‘When the Lord reversed Sion’s enslavement, we were like men 
[not ‘who were consoled,’ but] who dream! We could not be- 
lieve it true! Even the heathen marvelled and said that our 
God had done great things for us. But may the Lord change even 
our present life, as a dried-up ravine in the South becomes changed 
(when the rains send water tumbling down it)! Harvest shall 
come! They that sow in tears, shall reap in joy, yea, return 
rejoicing, carrying their sheaves.’’* 

Anyway, they reached home. ‘Oh my joy, when they said 
to me: ‘We are going into the House of the Lord. Our feet are 
actually standing in thy gates, Jerusalem—Jerusalem, thou 
City so firm-built, so strongly inter-knit!’ (To thee all Israel 
made pilgrimage: in thee they found Justice!) Pray for Jeru- 
salem! Peace to thy walls! Prosperity in thy towers!... For 
the sake of the House of God, I pray good things for thee!’’* 

Psalm cxxvii is the happy song of men who are home again— 
who live, not on doles, but on the produce of their own plot of 
land: who have a home, with wife (like a vine within its enclosure) 


2 “Thy right hand,’”’ because the left arm carried the shield. The right side was 
inevitably exposed. In ancient battles, the whole line used to edge rightwards, each 
man trying to get a little under the shelter of his neighbor’s shield. Sunstroke is at 
once intelligible: but the moon? I suppose that because it blanched everything; it 
brought white leprosy to the imagination, and was thought to cause it. And, 
“‘moonstruck,”’ ‘‘lunatic.”’ 

3 Even now I cannot feel sure that this Psalm is, as some think and as is suggested 
above, and as Ps. cxxiv may be, an expression of gratitude for rescue, yet of distress 
that the Israelites, returned to their desolate city, were still stunned both by their 
bewildering release and by the blankness of the outlook. The prayer that their fate 
may be changed, as a torrent channel is, can be a request that their future may be as 
— from the past (not the present) as a life-giving stream is from a dried-up 
chasm. 

* Again I cannot feel sure that this Psalm is not due to returning exiles. It is said 
that they would not have seen the City as “built,” but demolished. But unless they 
arrived over the Mount of Olives, what they would mostly have seen were the crag 
and the undemolished walls. Besides, it isa song, poetry; not an archeological state- 
ment. They sang of what they felt—joy in return—and of what they visioned— 
Jerusalem as they wanted it to be. 
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and sons (like olive-boughs): may this endure! And not only 
a home, but a community of fellow-minded men. “Ecce quam 
bonum et iucundum, habitare fratres in unum!’’ (Ps. cxxxii). 
Yet there was work to be done. They realized (Ps. cxxiv) that 
men who trust in the Lord are like Mount Sion, immovable for- 
ever, ever-enduring: even as the hills are eternally round Jeru- 
salem, so is God about His People. Still, there are pagans in 
the land; God will not allow that to last forever. Only. . . let 
men be upright in heart! Those who turn aside into entangle- 
ments—for example, by marrying with the pagans—will be led 
away along with them—to their destiny! Turn rather to the 
rebuilding of Jerusalem. Yet do so, not in pride: not through 
presumptuous nationalism. ‘Unless it be the Lord who build 
the House, they labor in vain, who build it. Unless it be the 
Lord who sentinel the City, the watchman waketh but in vain.” 
Not—ah! had not Isreal learnt that lesson?—not by human effort 
will the divine thing be done. “Idle, to rise before the dawn, 
and so late seek rest, you who eat bread earned by grievous toil! 
To His beloved, God giveth all that, even while they sleep!” 
(Ps. cxxvi). 

It may be that Psalm cxxviii belongs here. Terrible oppres- 
sion had Israel endured even from her youth—sinners had 
ploughed their furrows long upon her; but the Lord had cut the 
ropes that harnessed their oxen. May those bad old times 
vanish utterly—like grass sprung from seeds dropped by birds 
on the flat roofs; before it can be picked (or comes even to the 
perfect blade), it withers up. Not from that shall a reaper fill 
his hand, nor find enough to carry in his robe: not because of 
that shall any passer-by exclaim: ‘God’s blessing on you!” 
Griiss Gott!—as was the happy custom in those Jewish harvest- 
fields—may it still be so in the southern German and the Aus- 
trian hills! 

Yes, the Lord had chosen Sion, so sings the superb commemo- 
rative Psalm cxxxi: “This is My abiding-place forever: here 
will I dwell, for I have desired it . . . and there will I make My 
Messiah to arise” (cfr. Ixxvii, as from verse 60). When she was 
beaten down, God answered the prayer: “Rise up, and have 
pity upon Sion; for it is time to have pity on her—yea, the time 
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is come”’ (Ps. ci. 14). Well might Jerusalem be bidden ‘‘Praise 
the Lord’”’ (Ps. cxlvii); the winter was over and gone, God had 
sent the breath of His “‘second spring,”’ the rivers flowed anew. 

My spirits always rise when these pure but pathetic little 
Psalms come round in the Breviary: but Psalm Ixxxvi, ‘““Funda- 
menta eius,’”’ is surely one that can never go stale, but must al- 
ways thrill one: Fundamenia eius. We have already, I think, 
quoted it in these pages: but it must never be wearisome, so per- 
fect a prophecy is it of the true Jerusalem, which is the Cath- 
olic Church. 


(The Psalmist sings :) 
God’s firm-founded dwelling is on the holy hills— 

The Lord loves Sion’s gates beyond all the homes of Israel! 
Magnificent things must be said of Thee— 

God’s City! 

(God speaks:) 
I shall make mention of Egypt and of Babylon, 

As among them that know Me! 
See—the Philistine, the Tyrian, the Ethiopian folk— 

All these came into being there! 


(The Psalmist speaks again:) 


Then of Sion must we say: 
“Every, every man was born there! 
The Most High Himself must have founded her!’’ 
In his books the Lord makes register 
Of the Peoples and the Princes 
That were born there! 


They that dwell in Thee 
Do sing and dance—are happy! 


It is a stupefying prophecy, perhaps only to be equalled by a 
passage or two in Isaias and especially Ezechiel. But let us keep 
to the Psalms, and to this Psalm. It begins with the most un- 
compromising statement that God’s enduring Home is Mount 
Sion: that He loves Sion beyond all the rest of the Holy Land. 
Magnificent things must, then, be proclaimed concerning this, 
God’s, City. But then, suddenly God declares that the heredi- 
tary foes of Israel—the enormous foes that Egypt (Rahab) and 
Babylonia were, and the nearer though smaller foes, the Philis- 
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tine (alienigena) and the Arab—find their true existence there 
(fuerunt: came into existence, were born, obtained therefore their 
true citizenship—there). All-inclusive True-Jerusalem! No 
wonder that the Psalmist, almost aghast, exclaims that, if that © 
be so, “this one and that one’’—every one—was born there! 
(Man’s true and complete Self is to be found only within the 
Church.) God reads through His records, and notes the names 
of peoples and their governors. Yes; not one is excluded. Ah! 
Jerusalem has become Man’s one true home: elsewhere he is 
always homesick, there happy. 

“Thy Kingdom come on earth—as it exists in Heaven!” Oh, 
be the vision verified! Putting aside all those earthly loves, 
parodies of the divine one—all those earthly “‘unities,” “‘circles 
premature,” attempts at finishing-off everything here in this 
world of mere analogy, this two-dimensional outline of the 
Catholica Res—or rather catching up all our plans for personal 
good behavior (social amelioration, peace between nations, uni- 
versal brotherhood), let us subordinate them to, incorporate 
them into, the “‘beata pacis visio” which is what God intends, 
what God sees the world really to be, what the world is meant 
to be and is (despite all weary appearances) becoming. Let 
us labor for that; sacrifice ourselves and all our individualisms 
for that, for by no other road save sacrifice will the vision “hurry 
to its consummation.”” The Lamb was “‘slain since the founda- 
tion of the world,” but, though slain, He is standing. Death 
“hath no more dominion over Him.” “Having died to Sin 
once,”’ He liveth “unto God” forever. 











THE CATHOLIC CHURCH AND THE DEAF 


By JAMES A. VARNI 


What does our Church, the Catholic Church, do for the deaf? 
What provision, if any, does she make that they too may enter into 
the true spirit of holy religion, taste the sweetness of spiritual con- 
solation, know the delights of union with God, and understand 
what it really means to be a Catholic and why? The subject em- 
braces so large a field that for present purposes I will confine my- 
self to those essentials which invariably affect persons hard of 
hearing (whether totally deaf or only partially so), namely, Con- 
fession and the obligation of Sunday Mass. These two sources 
of spiritual life, the main springs of our holy Faith, must vitally 
influence the deaf (just as they must those with the gift of hearing) 
if they are to be anything more than Catholics in name. 

For a layman, however, to intrude into the difficult domains of 
Confession and Mass, may seem nothing short of presumptuous. 
But with nearly fifteen years of practical experience behind me— 
experiénce in being totally deaf and in having gone to confession 
to any and all kinds of confessors (and there really are all kinds of 
confessors), and having attended Mass under most varying cir- 
cumstances—I think that I am entitled to a fair hearing before 
any ecclesiastical court as to what the deaf require in these par- 
ticular regards. All of us deaf are going through pretty much the 
same experiences, and I believe that the clergy as a whole are open 
to and anxious for helpful suggestions. You want to hold usin 
line, don’t you? You desire us to be Catholics in something more 
than just name. Then let me state that we deaf are not getting 
much consideration in regard to such matters as Confession and 
Sunday Mass. 

Confession 

The deaf (just as other people) are obliged to confess their sins 
as a prerequisite to communicating, and as far as I can find there 
is simply no way out of it. If you are a Catholic, you are expected 
to attend Mass on Sundays and holydays, and you simply have to 
go to Confession, if in the state of sin, as a prelude to Communion. 
Hearing or no hearing, it matters not. To tell the truth, we hard- 
of-hearing people would be the last in the world who would want 
an exception made. In fact, most of us would object pretty vo- 
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ciferously if we were denied Mass and Confession solely because 
of our deafness. 

With the necessity of Confession for even the deaf admitted, we 
find that a place to confess is the next requirement. This brings 
us to a most interesting point: that the Church is under as much 
of an obligation to provide a suitable place for Confession for the 
deaf as for her hearing members. No one, according to the Can- 
ons, need confess unless he is assured of secrecy. Secrecy, by the 
way, means just that, and not solely that those waiting in the 
pews twenty feet or so away do not hear you. It means that 
what you say is heard by no one except the confessor. It ex- 
cludes even the party in the other side of the box. Surely, then, 
the deaf have good grounds for protest against the conditions un- 
der which this most personal matter is now performed. In fact, 
if they knew there was no obligation to confess unless absolute 
secrecy were assured, who knows but that some of the slack (and 
there must be weak ones among the deaf as among the hearing 
Catholics) would take advantage of existing circumstances, and 
forsake confession entirely ? 

Accordingly, I ask the following question: must a deaf person 
make use of the confessional when he doesn’t know, if it happens 
to be dark, whether the priest is even listening to him? How in 
the name of goodness can you expect a person, who probably 
does not understand you unless he is shouted at (if even then), to 
understand your whisper of ‘“Three Our Fathers,’’ or whatever it 
may happen to be, when he can’t see even the outlines of your 
face? It’s ridiculous to presume that the deaf will by some mys- 
terious presentiment surmise your meaning. 

I recall that in my hearing days, because of the darkness of the 
box, the priest would have to rattle the slide back and forth and 
say ‘All right’ or “‘Go ahead” just to let me know that he was 
ready. This happens to everyone at some time or other. Ima- 
gine using that means for a man who, like myself, is now totally 
deaf. The confessor would have to tear the box apart just to let 
him know he was ready to begin. Considering the ornate wood- 
carving on some of the little castles in the back of the church, that 
method would be quite out of the question. From the foregoing 
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I think it is pretty well evident that separate compartments are 
essential for hearing confessions of the deaf. 

What should they be, and where? My own experience includes 
the sacristy, the confessional box (!), the vestibule of the church— 
even the hall and the rectory. I well recall standing in the 
sacristy at the side of the priest and making my confession while 
he was vesting. He couldn’t have been paying much attention 
to me and at the same time been saying the required prayers. 
With one eye on the vestments, another on the prayers and one 
ear cocked for me, it’s quite impossible that he had more than a 
faint notion of what I was saying. You may remark that I 
should have come early enough to avoid bothering him, and not 
have waited until five minutes before the Mass was to start. I 
admit I oftenerred. Yet, something tells me—it may be my own 
experience as altar boy—that priests are rarely in the sacristy 
even three minutes before they are out on the altar. This is none 
of the business of the deaf, I know. However.... 

The solution of the difficulty, as stated above, is to provide suit- 
able places and times for the confessions of those who are hard of 
hearing. No priest has more than a dozen in his parish, if even 
that many, and hence it would be unnecessary to have a suite of 
rooms for their exclusive use. But the confessional—never! 
That would be manifestly unfair, if not impracticable. It might 
be possible to arrange in each city for one place where confessions 
of the deaf would be heard. That is, a centrally located church 
might be designated where people hard of hearing would find 
facilities for confession—where a room, if only the sacristy, would 
be provided where confessions of the deaf would be heard at stated 
times. That, as any deaf person would rise to remark, would be 
elegant sufficiency. 

As this article deals only with those who cannot hear but still 
have the use of speech, the sign language is automatically ruled 
out of consideration. Deaf-mutes usually go to a priest who 
knows the sign language; and in this case it is well to note that 
most of the preaching Orders, or at least those whose members 
give retreats, missions, conferences, etc., now insist that their 
members before ordination must know at least enough of signs to 
hear confessions, give short talks, etc., to deaf-mutes. But very 
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few of the ordinary deaf can talk via signs. Hence they talk by 
word of mouth. When being answered, however, unless they can 
read the lips (a precarious makeshift at best) and at the same time 
the confessor talks slowly and distinctly, they are lost without 
paper and pencil. Wouldn’t it be a good idea to have some 
handy? 

The usual method of confession, of course, is either the Con- 
fiteor, or simply ‘““Bless me, Father, for I have sinned,” etc. Then 
what? The enumeration of faults, the penance, act of contrition, 
and finis. Is this fair? I can truthfully say that in my years of 
total deafness, during which I have tried to make weekly confes- 
sion the rule, never has any confessor given me one word of exhorta- 
tion, warning, advice, admonition—positively never once! Now, 
in all earnestness I ask if this is right. You may say that I 
would not have understood him anyway. I answer that, if he 
can take the trouble to hear my confession at all, he could also at 
least scribble some little advice. Rest assured, 1 would appre- 
ciate it; so would everyone who is deaf. Comparing notes with 
others in my state, I find that is invariably the rule. You priests 
who are reading this ought to realize that we deaf have here a real 
grievance. The common feeling seems to be to let well enough 
alone. So long as the penitent did not commit murder, give him 
a couple of Paters, and get rid of him. I distinctly recall asking 
a question in confession while on a visit to a strange city. The 
confessor simply waved it aside with “‘That’s all right,’’ ““Don’t 
mind a trifle like that,’’ or something similar. 

The penance and how it is given make a most interesting ques- 
tion. If it is five Our Fathers and five Hail Marys, why not let 
the penitent know in some more definite manner than by wiggling 
four or five fingers at him? He may think you are thumbing your 
nose. Tryitonce,andsee. Suppose someone is kneeling at your 
left. Hold up your right hand with five outstretched fingers in 
such a way that he can plainly see them, and you will understand 
what Imean. More than once I have been given the general im- 
pression of complete lack of interest accompanied by intense 
boredom. Couldn’t confessors at least have a pad and a pencil, 
and then write plainly whatever the penance is? Mere trifles— 
but how much they mean! 
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For the deaf, then, inasmuch as it is unfair to expect them to 
use the confessional, they should be provided—if not in every 
church, then at least in one church in each city—with a room 
where they may have the confidence that their confessions will 
actually be, as is only proper, confidential and not advertised to 
the wide world. I suppose we are a little self-conscious. Well, 
we have our rights, haven’t we? All that is needed on your part, 
dear fathers, is a little patience—and a pinch of common sense. 


Sunday Mass 


So much for Confession. But there is yet another objection 
which we have to make—the Sunday Mass. To be practical 
again, when a deaf person enters church on Sundays or holydays, 
he pays his seat money (if he has it to pay), takes a seat (if there is 
one to be had), and when Mass begins he may read a prayerbook, 
or say his Rosary, or just stare. The sermon comes, and when 
it is finished he knows as much as when it began. It is no fault 
of yours that he can’t hear, to be sure. If he is a mystic or one 
well enough equipped mentally and spiritually, he will have de- 
rived an immense amount of spiritual benefit from the great 
pageant that has just been enacted before his eyes. But if he is 
just an ordinary Catholic, it will mean only another Sunday 
on which he may do as he pleases, now that the minimum re- 
quirement of the Church has been fulfilled. 

What day, outside of Sunday, was it, anyhow? What feast 
was being celebrated? What Saint commemorated? Unless 
he uses a Catholic calendar with the feasts and Saints’ days plainly 
shown, or a daily or Sunday Missal, he is lost. And does the 
church make any effort to supply him with such needed informa- 
tion? Shedoes not! You tell your hearing parishioners from the 
altar what the day is, don’t you? But the deaf are left in the 
dark. I suppose they should read the Catholic papers, but .... 

If you think, dear fathers, that the deaf are uninformed on 
current matters, you are greatly mistaken. They have any 
number of queer notions about religion—even our own. A deaf- 
mute friend of mine remarked only a short time ago that he had 
read in the question and answer department of a certain Catholic 
magazine that it was no sin to say: ‘‘What the hell!’ His im- 
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pression was that the use of hell, damn, etc., constituted a mortal 
sin. So, I tried to explain that a mere exclamation such as the 
one given above was not a sin at all, though continued use might 
lead to cursing or profanity. Hewasshocked. The man, by the 
way, has three children. I have often wondered what his other 
doubts may be. And when I pointed out that we now say the 
prayers at the end of the Mass for the Church in Russia, he ob- 
served: ‘“‘I never knew that. We deaf miss a lot, don’t we?” 
Come to think of it, we certainly do. 

This is wrong, absolutely wrong. Unless a hard-of-hearing 
person is told by friends or relatives, he shifts for himself as well as 
he can, or more often simply goes without much useful informa- 
tion. The deaf, from my way of looking at it, are as much en- 
titled to fair treatment as the hearing are. Not that we are being 
imposed on, but neglected we certainly are. 


Summary 

From the foregoing I trust that no one will gain the idea that 
my main intention was to criticize the clergy. Absit! Absit! 
No one respects the priesthood more than I do. My purpose 
was to point out where defects exist in the present method of 
treating the deaf, and, as you will note, to make constructive 
suggestions to remedy a situation that is fairly shouting to heaven 
for redress. 

The entire problem could be solved, as we have seen in regard to 
Confession, by separate compartments for the deaf or by one 
church designated for their use for Confession. The Sunday 
Mass and Announcements might well be taken care of by use of a 
Bulletin Board in the vestibule of the church, giving all needed 
information for the week. Nothing fancy is necessary. The 
information could be typed on a single sheet of paper and posted 
each Sunday for the use of all. Not everyone even among the 
hearing pays attention to the announcements. Why, the party 
in front of me this morning, Letare Sunday, had evidently in- 
dulged so generously in wassail over Saturday evening that he 
couldn’t stay awake (or he may have been an honest night- 
worker). At any rate, during the sermon and announcements 
I sat and stared. During the sermon and announcements he sat 
and slept. We both benefited about equally. 
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Besides giving the list of feasts for the coming week, the bulletin 
should contain the hours at which Mass is celebrated on Sundays, 
holydays, weekdays and First Friday. Then the hours for 
Confession should be given, and finally the time and place 
(sacristy, cellar, roofi—anywhere) for the confessions of the deaf 
and hard-of-hearing. This is a mere outline to be accommodated 
to local needs. Is it too much to ask you to do for your for- 
gotten parishioners—the deaf? 





— 

















THE PARENT COOPERATES 
By Paut E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


The Catholic Educational Association of Pennsylvania held its 
Fifteenth Annual Convention in Philadelphia in the closing week 
of April, 1934. His Eminence Dennis Cardinal Dougherty, 
Archbishop of Philadelphia, is the Honorary President of this 
Association. As an added feature of the annual proceedings, the 
association held an evening meeting to which the laity were 
invited. The Most Reverend Gerald P. O’Hara, Auxiliary 
Bishop of Philadelphia, addressed this meeting on the topic: 
“Lay Participation in Catholic Education.” On the Sunday 
previous to the convention similar gatherings were held with the 
approval of the respective bishops in other cities of Pennsylvania, 
and invited speakers delivered addresses on the same topic. 
The general purpose of these special assemblies of the laity 
throughout the State is to make the Catholic public Catholic- 
school conscious. The Pittsburgh Catholic commented editori- 
ally as follows: “The addresses of Bishop Boyle, Miss McEntee 
and Judge Egan were valuable discussions of the tremendously 
important subject of lay participation in the plan of Catholic 
education. The necessity for rousing the laity was revealed by 
Sunday’s meeting, and those who originated the idea of a Catholic 
Education Day are to be commended.” Catholic Education 
Day will be a permanent part of the future annual program of 
the Catholic Educational Association of Pennsylvania. 

The speakers knew they were treating of participation in a 
work that depends for its support upon the voluntary contri- 
butions of those who love it and maintain it. They could not be 
oblivious of the importance of financial assistance, especially in 
these days of economic stress. Bishop O’Hara drew attention 
to the fact that, in many of our large cities, it can be demon- 
strated that Catholic property owners do not contribute to the 
Catholic school an amount equal to the actual saving effected 
in their school tax through the parish school system. Bishop 
Boyle stressed the saving to taxpayers in the City of Pittsburgh. 
The parish school education of 43,000 of the city’s children is 
equivalent to an outright gift to the city, to the body politic, 
of $4,300,000. ‘‘Catholics get little in the way of thanks or 
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even appreciation in return. If some philanthropist were to walk 
into the city treasurer’s office in Pittsburgh every year and lay 
down $4,300,000 as a gift, a statue would be erected to him and 
his name would be on everyone’s lips.” 


No treatment of lay participation could slight the transcendent 
importance of financial support. But uppermost in the minds of 
the speakers on Pennsylvania’s Catholic Education Day was the 
true Catholic philosophy of education that gives to the parent 
the primary right in the work of education. One need not be an 
historian to know that the home was the first school in the order of 
time, nor need one be deeply versed in philosophy to conclude 
that the home must ever remain the first school in the order of 
importance. Nature confers this right of education upon par- 
ents. This is evident from the instinctive dependence of the 
child upon the parent for love, for nourishment, for protection 
against danger, for remedy in disaster and for models of imitative 
activity. Christian parents are further endowed with special 
sacramental graces to fit them for the proper education of their 
children. 


“In the home with its limited sphere but intimate relations,”’ 
states the 1919 Pastoral Letter of the Hierarchy of the United 
States, ‘the parent has both the right and the duty to educate 
his children; and he has both, not by any concession from an 
earthly power, but in virtue of a divine ordinance. Parenthood, 
because it means codperation with God’s design for the perpetua- 
tion of human kind, involves responsibility, and therefore 
implies a corresponding right to prepare for complete living those 
whom the parent brings into the world.” 


Both parents are charged, writes Doctor Ryan in The Catholic 
Encylopedia, according to their respective functions, with the 
duty of sustaining and educating the children of the family. 
Their moral and religious formation is for the most part the 
work of the mother, while the task of providing for their physical 
and intellectual wants falls chiefly upon the father. No one 
disputes the preponderating influence of the home in early in- 
fancy, during the pre-school years of the child. But in our day 
the school has arrogated to itself function after function that 
properly belongs tothe home. There are those even in the parish 
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school who have lost sight of the fact that the teacher’s right is 
a delegated right. They forget that this delegation to the teacher 
comes from the parent, the first teacher of the child. They pre- 
sume to deny the parent any voice in the education of his own child. 


Changes in economic and social life have effected correspond- 
ing changes in the relationship between the parent and the child, 
between the home and the school. “In the past,’”’ writes Dr. 
Shields in his “Philosophy of Education,” “the home was the 
school which dominated the real and vocational education of the 
child, leaving to the school the formal training in the school arts 
and in the details of higher culture.” He deplores the over- 
emphasis in recent times upon the educational process as con- 
ducted in the school and the corresponding neglect of the edu- 
cational activities of the home. The educational possibilities of 
the industrial home were very great, but the industrial home is a 
thing of the past and cannot be recalled. 

We must avail ourselves of the means at hand to supply for the 
deficiencies of the modern home in the matter of education. 
No modern development of the school, however, can be allowed 
to infringe on the right of parents. Economic and social con- 
ditions may and do make it impossible for the home to carry on 
unaided the education of the children. The school becomes 
necessary, and many phases of its modern development are an 
answer to a genuine demand. But parental authority remains 
paramount; the parent presides over the destiny of his child and 
should have a voice in controlling the character and activities 
of the school. 


Society supports the school for the express purpose of minister- 
ing to the educational needs of children. The school cannot per- 
form this function too well, but this does not absolve parents 
from their educational duties towards their children and offers no 
justification for parental neglect in this important matter. The 
responsibility for the child’s education belongs to the parent and 
must always remain there. He may delegate a part of this work 
to other agencies, but he can never escape the responsibility of 
overseeing his child’s education and of contributing to it in proper 
measure. 

The industrial revolution has lowered the efficiency and cur- 
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tailed the scope of the home as an educative agency. The home 
no longer functions as the economic unit, but it has great op- 
portunity to develop its capacities as the social unit. With the 
progressive freeing of the home from the processes that minister 
to the physical necessities of life, comes the power to secure a 
higher development of the mental and moral life of its members. 
The process of adjustment is slow and at times painful. The 
father does not now have the same intimate share in the life of 
the family as was his privilege in the industrial home. The 
burden of home-making and home-development rests upon the 
mother. Man’s presence in the industrial arena destroys much 
of the father’s influence in the modern family ; on the woman falls 
the chief réle in creating the home of the future, a home in which 
the children may grow in strength and beauty. The same 
progress of science that removes the father from the home over 
many hours of the day, has given the woman ample opportunities 
for the higher duties of home life. She must lead her children by 
her own example. Freed from many arduous duties that were 
her lot in the industrial home, the mother may now spend many 
hours in the adornment of her home, in the pursuit of literature 
and art, and in the wider intellectual and moral interests that are 
shaping the course of advancing civilization. Her chief function 
and her highest privilege is the procreation and education of 
children. The goal of all human endeavor and the measure of 
all human achievement is the welfare of the child. 

Woman’s experience in the business or the industrial world 
may give her an intimate knowledge of the outer world that will 
enable her to understand the cares and the hardships of husband 
and children. Thus, a measure of good is drawn from evil— 
the evil of her competition in the industrial arena. The in- 
creasing responsibilities of the mother in promoting the intel- 
lectual and spiritual welfare of her children make it imperative 
that women today be thoroughly trained in the rearing of children. 
Educators today demand long professional preparation for 
teachers who will act merely as delegates of parents in certain 
educational functions. The prospective mother must be well 
versed in maternal pedagogy, if she is to discharge well the 
great function of a mother. 
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But what is the fact? In the recent Encyclical on Christian 
Education, the Holy Father calls attention in a special manner 
to the present-day lamentable decline in family education. 
“The offices and professions of a transitory and earthly life, which 
are certainly of far less importance, are prepared for by long and 
careful study, whereas for the fundamental duty and obligation 
of educating their children many parents have little or no prepara- 
tion, immersed as they are in temporal cares. For the love of 
Our Saviour Jesus Christ, therefore, We implore pastors of souls, 
by every means in their power, by instructions and catechisms, 
by word of mouth and written articles widely distributed, to 
warn Christian parents of their grave obligations. And this 
should be done, not in a merely theoretical and general way, but 
with practical and specific application to the various responsi- 
bilities of parents touching the religious, moral and civil training 
of their children, and with indication of the methods best adapted 
to make their training effective, supposing always the influence 
of their own exemplary lives.”’ 

Have we devoted too much attention to the school and slighted 
the home? It seems so. Much of the education of the child is 
complete before he reaches the doors of the school. The first 
six years of the child’s life are usually spent exclusively in the 
home, that is, under its sole supervision. The child should re- 
ceive early religious training within the home circle. This 
instruction is associated with the child’s sentiments of love for 
his parents, a source of appeal that is lacking in the more formal 
training of the school or any other agency. The native capacity 
of the human child makes his religious development a relatively 
simple matter if he is but brought into contact with the knowl- 
edge of God and His truths. Children are capable of learning 
much about their religion during the pre-school years. Studies 
have shown, says Dr. Schmiedeler, that the average child can 
have some realization of God as Creator by the age of three. 
Some children of three years of age will speak of heaven as a 
place where good children go after death. Many children of that 
age can express a number of moral ideas; school children of six 
years of age are usually quite sensitive to the ideas of religious 
duty and are readily influenced by religious motives. These facts 
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give some conception of the importance of the parent’s réle in the 
early moral and religious education of the child. 

Even after his school career is begun, the child spends at first 
less than one-fifth of his waking hours under the jurisdiction of 
the school or school teacher. For the remaining hours the home 
is exclusively responsible. The close relationship between 
parent and child and the instinctive dependence of child upon 
parent give the home always a preponderating influence. Pa- 
rental love gives insight into and power over the child’s develop- 
ing consciousness, and evokes faith and confidence in the normal 
child. Unless the teacher develops some of this parental insight 
and power, his academic and professional preparation is vain. 

The school supplements and extends the educational function 
of the home. It can supply certain deficiencies, but if the home 
is defective in the moral and religious training that should be 
given in the pre-school years, the school’s task is extremely diffi- 
cult. The light of science must penetrate the home no less than 
the school. Let no mother or father disdain the findings of the 
scientific study of child nature. The Parent Education Move- 
ment has much to commend it. It aims to help equip parents 
with the necessary knowledge and understanding of the child. 
Scientific study supplies facts from which principles are properly 
deduced. Catholic educators will do well to popularize these 
findings of science; discriminating parents will give some time to 
their study and make a conscious effort to gain an understanding 
attitude towards their children as developing personalities. The 
home and the school are or should be closely allied; they must not 
be separated as educative agencies. The closest codperation be- 
tween these two agencies will promote the welfare of the child, 
of the home, of the State and of the Church. 


It is vital to the successful education of the child that the parent 
care for the moral and religious formation and for the physical 
and intellectual wants of the child during the pre-school years. 
The home must develop high ideals in the minds of the children; 
it must form their character at an early age and with enlightened 
care save them from contracting indolent and vicious habits. 
As the sanctuary of life and the dwelling place of love, not a mere 
common sleeping place, the home must breathe a potent charm 
that will draw all members irresistibly to this shrine of refine- 
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ment and culture. This is fundamental to any work that the 
home or the parent may delegate to the school. 

The school, with its larger facilities and trained teachers, at- 
tempts to do for the child that essential educational work for 
which the parent, as a rule, has neither the time, nor the means, 
nor the requisite qualifications. In the age of the industrial 
home, parental love, native intelligence and Christian under- 
standing, coupled with favorable environmental circumstances, 
enabled many parents to fulfill satisfactorily their obligations 
towards their children. Social conditions have changed; the in- 
formal education of the industrial home is not possible in the 
modern home. Child training is more difficult, family life more 
involved and complex. The parental instinct and traditional 
customs do not suffice for the task of child guidance. The 
distressed parent calls upon the school to discharge many func- 
tions that were once within the province of the home. The 
delegation of the school does not deprive the parent of his right 
nor absolve him from his duty in the matter of educating his 
children. The parent prepares the way for the school, and, if 
the best results are to be obtained, he must codperate with this 
educative agency throughout the school years of the child. 


The Catholic parent in the United States has the initial ad- 
vantage of a close and intimate relationship with a school that 
is built upon the personal sacrifice of those who love it, a school 
system which Archbishop Spalding described as the greatest 
religious fact in the United States today. Catholic parents pro- 
vide at their own expense a school in which they may educate 
their children according to the dictates of conscience. The 
parish school supplements the work of the Catholic home. 
Seemingly the parent may look upon the parish school as his own 
in a very intimate sense. Yet, the measure of codperation of the 
average Catholic parent presents an apparent contradiction. 
The parish school aims to realize every ideal of the Catholic 
parent. Catholic education is by its very nature a great co- 
operative enterprise in which the parent is entitled to share by 
reason of his primary right in the education of his child. In 
point of fact, however, the parent is almost a negligible factor 
in the actual conduct of the school. This is a phase of Catholic 
education endeavor that demands treatment in a future article. 








A SANE TREATMENT OF HELL 
By Joun A. O’BRIEN, PH.D. 


In a recent volume Arnold Lunn debates with Professor Joad 
of London University the question, “Is Christianity True?’’! 
The controversy covers a wide variety of subjects ranging from 
the problem of evil to torture in the Netherlands, and ending 
with ‘‘close ups” of the Church today. The Christian doctrine 
concerning hell, the origin of man, birth control, discrepancies 
in Scripture, the Church’s alleged intolerance and unwavering 
opposition to every new scientific theory, and the abuses of 
churchmen are the targets at which Professor Joad directs much 
of his fire, even to the point of repetition, wearisome at times. 


The student of Christian apologetics will find little that is 
entirely new in the assaults against Christianity. The state- 
ments of the problem of evil by John Stuart Mill, by Voltaire, 
even by Ingersoll, are classics alongside of which Joad’s pres- 
entation is trite and tame. Nevertheless, the topics selected 
for attack undoubtedly represent those offering most friction 
and difficulty to many people today, and constitute the ‘‘hot- 
boxes”’ in the relation of the ancient Faith to the new learning 
of our day. The attack is made with vigor, with an abundance 
of concrete illustrations drawn up after the fashion of H. L. 
Mencken, and with an emotional appeal that will probably carry 
many a reader along where the appeal to reason is either negli- 
gible or scarcely attempted. On the whole, the case against 
Christianity is probably stated as effectively for popular con- 
sumption as any writer has presented it in recent years. Gaps 
in the logic are bridged by emotional appeals, by the flourishing 
of alleged authorities and by the partisan selection of evidence 
concerning the influence of Christianity on Western civilization. 

In rebuttal, Lunn displays an admirable sensitivity to the 
stirrings of the modern mind, discriminates carefully between 
what is de fide and what is merely respectable Christian thought. 
His treatments of hell and evolution are instances in point. In 
replying to Joad’s charge that the Christian dogma on hell as 
a chamber where human beings are tortured with inhuman 

1Is Christianity True? Discussion between C. E. M. Joad and Arnold Lunn 
(J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia). 
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brutality and fiendish cruelty (a doctrine which Joad argues), 
is repulsive and loathsome to every normal human being, Lunn 
points out how little the Church has actually defined as de fide 
on this point. Persons who have found the doctrine of hell, as 
it is sometimes presented, to prove a stumbling block to many 
sincere searchers for the truth, will find much to commend in 
Lunn’s presentation. 

“Even if we were,’”’ he writes, ‘‘to take Christ’s words literally— 
and Christ often spoke in allegories—we should not be forced to 
believe in the eternal torment of the damned. The fire may well 
be everlasting, but Christ’s words were quite consistent with 
annihilation by fire, or with the belief that after a period of 
punishment by fire the condemned soul goes on to a less un- 
comfortable part of Hell. ... No Catholic is free to believe in 
the annihilation of the damned, but all Catholics are free to 
reject the view that the individual soul is eternally tormented. 
The damned, for all we know, may pass through the circles of 
Hell and eventually finish up in Limbo. Limbo is technically a 
part of Hell, but the punishment of Limbo is purely negative, 
and consists in the loss of the beatific vision.” 

The view that a soul in hell might eventually qualify for 
Limbo, while not heretical, is not at present the common view, 
though it may later on become such. Lunn points out that the 
Church has never declared definitively either the nature of the 
pena sensus or its duration. It may well be something quite 
different from what we understand by physical pain. The 
Church has never declared that any individual, even Judas, is in 
hell. It is entirely possible, as Father Knox suggests, that God 
gives to every soul at the moment of death an illumination and 
the grace of repentance such as Christ gave to the thief dying 
on the cross beside Him. It is the teaching of the Church that 
only those go to hell who with full knowledge and consent reject God. 

Contrary to those who portray hell as a huge material bonfire 
on which souls are forever roasted alive, the Church has never 
declared the fire of hell to be material. Thus, Joad quotes the 
learned Jesuit scholar, Father Martindale, as follows: “We 
should not understress nor overstress the Biblical use of ‘fire.’ 
To start with, it is well embedded in general apocalyptic dialect, 
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and that is largely ‘pictorial.’ And once, at any rate, when Our 
Lord uses it, he couples this unquenched ‘fire’ with the ‘undying 
worm’; and whether or no this image be based on the burning 
of dead bodies, or refuse, or of Moloch sacrifices, said by some to 
have taken place in the Valley of Hinnom, whence the name 
Gehenna, it remains that the ‘worm’ is plainly metaphorical, so 
that the ‘fire’ in this sentence of parallel members should be taken 
so too, rather than ‘literally.’ Similarly, when Genesis shows us 
God first moulding a clay figure, and then ‘breathing-in’ a soul 
through Himself and so making man, we should act arbitrarily in 
regarding the statue as ‘real’ when the ‘breathing’ is clearly 
metaphorical; for God does not breathe, nor is His soul breath.”’ 

Joad quotes the article in The Catholic Encyclopedia against 
Lunn on this point. But Lunn could have replied with great 
effectiveness that the author, Father Hontheim, even though 
personally inclined to hold a more severe view, frankly acknowl- 
edges that a respectable body of theologians and some of the 
Fathers “interpret the Scriptural term fire metaphorically, as 
denoting an incorporeal fire,’ and that the Church has never 
censured this view in any way. This milder view which has so 
many champions today is not therefore simply a concession to 
modern sentiments or an attempt to placate modern criticism, 
but it is the flowering of a view that has been in existence in the 
Church from the time of Christ down to the present day. 

It is worth noting, Lunn observes, that the Church resisted 
the pressure of public opinion during the Middle Ages when the 
more severe view of hell was current, and then the temptation 
to embody such a view in a final and irreversible decree must 
have been very strong. The Church steadfastly refused. She 
realized that her mission was not to one age or one era, but to 
mankind during all the ages. She refused to go beyond the 
teaching of her Divine Founder, and to embody in an irreversible 
decree for all the ages what was but the passing mood of the 
Zeitgeist. The Church speaks to us not only by her utterances 
but also by her silences, especially when persisted in for centuries 
despite strong pressure to the contrary. Such silences have a 
profound significance. 

While Lunn’s treatment contains nothing new, it shows 
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splendid discernment in sifting out that which is de fide from 
that which is merely speculative. He shows, too, that much 
harm can be done by presenting the teaching on hell with a 
severity not warranted by the official pronouncements of the 
Church, which are marked both by their restraint and by their 
eminent reasonableness. 

Lunn renders a similar service to the Catholic apologist in his 
treatment of evolution. Replying to Joad’s criticism of the 
Church for her alleged condemnation of organic evolution, a 
generalization accepted by the overwhelming majority of scien- 
tists in the world today, Lunn shows that the Church has made 
no definitive pronouncement on this subject. She allows her 
members to accept or to reject it in accordance with their judg- 
ment as to the value of the scientific evidence in its support. 

Who wins the debate—Joad or Lunn? The reader will prob- 
ably award the verdict in the light of his own predispositions. 
Controversy seldom alters convictions. Lunn is more sprightly 
and nimble-witted. He writes with greater relevance, preg- 
nancy and incisiveness. He scorns any appeal to the emotions. 
Joad writes with gusto and vigor. Like Mencken, he piles up 
numerous concrete illustrations, and stirs the emotions even 
though his appeal at times is largely claptrap. Perhaps because 
of limitations of space—though he takes less space in defending 
than Joad does in attacking—Lunn passes up a number of open- 
ings and leaves unanswered some points in Joad’s philosophic 
assaults which need to be answered. He scores more heavily in 
the discussion of Christianity’s contribution to European culture 
where he is admittedly in his own milieu and vastly superior to 
his adversary. 

While plunging the sword through at times to the hilt, both 
display admirable good humor and keep the quarrel rigorously 
objective. The Church has gained an able swordsman in Lunn. 
Chesterton, Belloc, Father Knox and Father Martindale will 
have in him an able ally in presenting with persuasive eloquence 
the eternal truths of Christ to an age in rebellion against dogma 
and willing to trim its sails with every new wind of doctrine. 











ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 
Legal Impediments of Marriage for Unbaptized Persons 


Question: Loretta, unbaptized, was married in the State of Iowa be- 
fore a Protestant minister four years ago, at the age of thirteen, without 
the consent of her parents and giving a false name and false age to the 
county clerk. The same night the officers came and separated the 
couple because in the State of Iowa the required age for a valid marriage 
with consent of the parents is fourteen years. The parents of the girl 
had the marriage annulled. The girl has become a convert to the 
Catholic Church, and she wants to know whether she is free to marry. 

PAROCHUS. 


Answer: Generally speaking, most of the Catholic theologians 
admit that the public authority of a State or country has the 
power to establish diriment impediments of marriage for the un- 
baptized subjects. The reason why there is a controversy over 
the power of the civil authority to make laws for the unbaptized 
subjects that render their marriage invalid is chiefly the teaching 
of the Church on the nature of marriage, which is declared to be 
something holy and religious of its very nature and of itself, and 
therefore ought not to be regulated and administered by the will 
of civil rulers, but by the divine authority of the Church, which 
alone in sacred matters exercises the office of teaching (Encyclical 
“Arcanum divine sapientie’’ of Pope Leo XIII, February 10, 
1880). This Encyclical does not deal with our question (viz., 
marriage legislation for the unbaptized) but with Christian mar- 
riage. Incidentally the Supreme Pontiff does say that marriage 
is a sacred state from the beginning of its institution by God in 
Paradise, when He united Adam and Eve in marriage. 

Most theologians admit that there should be some authority 
regulating the most important state of life in human society, and 
that need always existed ages before the Church came into exis- 
tence, and the same need exists today for both unbaptized and 
Christians. Since the Church has no power to legislate for the 
unbaptized, as is admitted by all theologians, God must have 
committed the matter to the civil power in reference to marriages 
by unbaptized persons. Those of our readers who are interested 
in this question may read a fairly complete summary of the sub- 
ject in Cardinal Gasparri’s De Matrimonio, I, nn. 240-256. He 
holds it practically certain that the civil authority has power to 
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enact diriment impediments of marriage for the unbaptized. And 
he is consistent when he says that, if an unbaptized person is in- 
capable of contracting a valid marriage (for example, because the 
civil law requires a certain age and the person has not yet reached 
that age) and wants to marry a baptized person properly qualified 
for marriage, the marriage is invalid because both parties must be 
free from diriment impediments to contract a valid marriage. 

The next point is to determine whether the civil law actually 
has enacted diriment impediments. In the case proposed by our 
correspondent we must ascertain whether the State of Iowa makes 
the required age a diriment impediment. Is marriage of a girl 
under fourteen invalid by the law of the State even if the parents 
consented, and is it invalid for a girl of fourteen without the con- 
sent of the parents? The law of the State of Iowa in its Code, 
section 10428, reads: ‘‘A marriage between a male of sixteen and 
a female of fourteen years of age is valid; but if either party has 
not attained the age thus fixed, the marriage will be a nullity or 
not, at the option of such party, made known at any time before 
he or she is six months older than the age thus fixed.’’ This is the 
law, and it is evident from the principles of the Church concerning 
marriage that this law can be no basis for the ecclesiastical 
authorities to declare the marriage invalid when such marriage 
comes before the Church through the conversion of at least one of 
the parties to the Catholic Faith. The Iowa law is not in har- 
mony with the divine natural law on marriage, and the human 
authority, either civil or ecclesiastical, cannot by its laws de- 
termine things contrary to the natural law or the revealed law of 
God. We do not deny the authority of the civil power to fix the 
age under which persons may not validly contract marriage, for 
that is a reasonable regulation for the common welfare; and just 
as the Catholic Church deems it necessary to enact such a law for 
the baptized, so the civil authority can make such a law for the 
unbaptized. But the marriage must be either valid or invalid at 
the moment the contract is made; the validity or invalidity can- 
not depend on the future will and decision of the one who con- 
tracted marriage below the legal age of sixteen (male) or fourteen 
(female). That part of the law of Iowa cannot be sustained in 
conscience, and if a case like the one proposed by our corre- 
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spondent should come before the ecclesiastical authorities, they 
could not declare the marriage invalid because of the lack of 
legal age. 

The disparity of cult between a baptized non-Catholic and an 
unbaptized person has ceased to be a diriment impediment with 
the day that the Code of Canon Law went into force; before 
that time the marriage (if through conversion to the Catholic 
Faith the marriage came before the ecclesiastical authorities) 
could be declared invalid. 

There is a possibility of obtaining for the converted girl freedom 
to marry in the Catholic Church by obtaining for her a dispensa- 
tion from the natural bond of the first marriage in favor of the 
faith, which dispensation the Supreme Head of the Church can 
grant and has granted. 


Liturgical Color of Cassocks of Altar Boys 


Question: Will you kindly inform me whether there is a rule of liturgy 
on the color of the cassocks of altar boys? It is known, of course, that 
almost any color is used in some parishes, red, purple, white, but I have 
always hesitated to let my altar boys use any other than black cassocks. 
Would like a variety of colors if it is permissible. 

SACERDOS. 


Answer: The server or altar boy takes the place of the cleric or 
acolyte, and the cleric’s dress is the black cassock and surplice. 
There is no special liturgical regulation for altar boys, although by 
permission of the Church they may take the place of the cleric in 
minor orders to serve the priest’s Mass. The Sacred Congrega- 
tion of Rites has declared that anyone who serves a private Mass 
and wears a cassock should put a surplice over it, but did not 
speak of the color of the cassock; the question, however, sup- 
poses the wearing of the black cassock proper to the ‘‘tonsurati’”’ 
mentioned in the question. Clerics and all others serving Mass 
should wear cassock and surplice (Decreta Authentica, n. 4194; 
November 23, 1906). Dom Roulin, O.S.B., in his recent ‘‘Vest- 
ments and Vesture’’ (Preface, p. vi), writes as follows: ‘‘The cas- 
sock is not a liturgical vestment, and yet a recent discussion re- 
garding the red cassocks used for some altar servers and choir 
boys—not to mention their red girdles and red slippers and red 
tippets—almost tempted me to insert a section on cassocks. But 
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it would have been a digression from my proper subject and I 
refrained. However, I may perhaps be allowed to express my 
mind here and to say that I deprecate the use of these red gar- 
ments. The use of red for such cassocks and accessories dates 
from the nineteenth century and no earlier, and however attrac- 
tive red cassocks may be to some (and distracting to others) they 
do not really harmonize well with the dignity of Christian wor- 
ship. As ministers of the altar, the servers have dignity enough 
from their office without these red ornaments; and I believe that 
both for them and for choir-boys the true and proper vestments 
are the black cassock and the full surplice.”’ 


Ailment Which Makes Impossible Fast from Midnight for Person 
Otherwise Able to Attend Holy Mass in Church 


Question: There is a man in my parish who is troubled with a peculiar 
heart affection for the past few years. He is able to go to church, 
attends to some light work, but whenever he wants to receive Holy 
Communion in the morning he becomes so agitated that his heart fails 
him and he has to take medicine to keep up the heart action. Is there 
any recent legislation which would allow a person to receive Holy Com- 
munion after having broken the fast by taking medicine? How can he 
get the consolation and grace of the Holy Eucharist? 

PASTOR. 


Answer: Canon 858, §1, permits persons who have been suffer- 
ing from some illness for a month or longer without hope of 
speedy recovery to receive Holy Communion once or twice a 
week though they have taken medicine or some liquid food. The 
Code speaks of those who are sick in bed, and the same phrase 
was used in the Decree of the Sacred Congregation of the Council, 
December 7, 1906, which for the first time since the Eucharistic 
fast had become a general law permitted the sick to receive Holy 
Communion after they had taken medicine or some liquid food. 
After that, it was explained to the Holy See that some persons 
are affected by illnesses which make it practically impossible to 
stay in bed, and attention was drawn to those who are recovering 
slowly and are able to be on their feet for some hours during the 
day; yet, the precise wording of the Decree would exclude those 
people from receiving Holy Communion after having broken the 
fast from midnight. The Holy See extended the favor of the 
Decree to those people (Sacred Congregation of the Council, 
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March 25, 1907). Canonists and moralists are practically unani- 
mous in applying the extension of the favor made by the Decree of 
1907 to Canon 858, §2, of the Code. No provision has been made 
for those persons who are afflicted with ailments that make it im- 
possible for them to go to church fasting and receive Holy Com- 
munion. They are able to get to church and go to work but can- 
not fast. In the faculties granted by the Holy See to the bishops 
no authority is given them to dispense those persons from the law 
of the Eucharistic fast. In the list of faculties granted to Apos- 
tolic Nuncios and Delegates authority is granted to them to grant 
to the sick who are not confined to bed, but who suffer from an 
illness which in the judgment of the physicians does not allow 
them to keep the fast without danger, permission to receive Holy 
Communion once a week without observing the Eucharistic fast 
(2.e., after having taken medicine or liquid food). It seems that 
by this faculty the Holy See wishes to come to the aid of those 
who are suffering from some illness perhaps for a long time or 
even permanently, though they can go out of the house and thus 
do not come under the term of ‘‘decumbentes”’ in any sense of the 
word. 


Public Reparation of Scandal for Marriage Outside the Church 
before Validation of Marriage in the Church Is Permitted 


Question: In some dioceses it is a rule that all Catholics married by a 
justice of the peace or a Protestant minister must make public apology 
before they can be married in the Church by a priest of the diocese. 
Does the condition under which such Catholics will be married in the 
Church equal a diriment impediment or at least an impedient impedi- 
ment; and if so, does not Canon Law say that the authorities inferior to 
the Holy See cannot enact any impediments of marriage? Is this pro- 
hibition conditioned on making public reparation an impediment in dis- 
guise? Does not the apology create a greater scandal and make known 
the violation of the law of the Church to many people who never knew 
of it before? Is that law really for the best interests of weak Catholics, 
who might be saved to the Church by kindness and mercy, but who will 
be lost to the Church by severity? The difficulty becomes more acute 
when the marriage outside the Church was with a non-Catholic, as is the 
case more frequently than that of two Catholics marrying or attempting 
marriage outside the Church. 

SUBSCRIBER. 


Answer: Canon 1038, §2, reads: ‘““The Supreme Authority of 
the Church has the exclusive right of constituting impedient or 
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diriment impediments for baptized persons either by universal or 
particular law.’’ Canon 1039 defines the authority of the local 
Ordinaries in the matter of impediments in this manner: ‘“The 
local Ordinaries may in individual cases forbid anyone actually 
staying in their diocese, and their subjects also while they are out- 
side the diocese, to marry if there is a just reason, but only tem- 
porarily for the duration of such reason. The Holy See alone can 
attach to its prohibition of marriage the pain of invalidity.”’ 

We do not think that the prohibition to marry in the Catholic 
Church unless the parties have first repaired the scandal given by 
attempting marriage outside the Church contravenes the Code of 
Canon Law. A Catholic who attempts marriage outside the 
Church publicly defies the general law of the Church and that 
with full knowledge, for every Catholic knows that the Church 
forbids such marriages. The local Ordinary, therefore, does 
nothing else but enforce the law of the Church, which is his right 
and his duty. Public defiance of the regulations of the Church 
deserve public penance and public reparation. The discipline of 
the Church in dealing with public sinners is too well known to re- 
quire explanation here. Even if the Church has become more 
lenient in modern times concerning public penances, the old 
principle that public scandal should be repaired publicly still 
holds. In fact, good government demands public reparation for 
public scandal. 

If in some particular case the scandal that was given has been 
forgotten, or if the parties married in some distant place and are 
commonly considered properly married in the place where they 
now live, or if in the case of a mixed couple there is danger that 
the insistence on public reparation of scandal will deter the parties 
from having their marriage validated in the Church, the prudent 
pastor will explain to his bishop the circumstances of the case in 
order that he may get a release from the prohibition. The very 
best laws and regulations are liable to work hardship and harm in 
some cases because of the particular circumstances, and that is 
why the ecclesiastical law grants to the authorities the right to 
dispense with laws and precepts when this seems advisable in 
individual cases. 
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Physical Contact with the Chalice in Ordination to Priesthood 


Question: At ordination time a priest’s hands were placed so that he 
touched both the paten and the host but not the chalice. Several years 
afterwards he read in a copy of Noldin that such an ordination was con- 
sidered doubtful. On consulting a fellow-priest, he was referred to 
Fr. Pruemmer’s Moral Theology, and read that, although his fingers 
had not touched the cup of the chalice immediately, he had touched it 
mediately through the paten and that his ordination was certainly valid. 

SUBSCRIBER. 


Answer: Father Pruemmer, O.P., does say that the mediate 
touching of the chalice by touching the paten and host resting on 
the chalice suffices for the validity of this part of the ordination 
ceremony (Vol. III, n. 595). Fathers Noldin-Schmitt (20th ed., 
1930, Vol. III, n. 461) say the same as Father Pruemmer, but 
when they come to explain they quote Gennari as saying that by 
the decisions of the Holy Office in particular cases the principle 
has not been solved, namely, whether both chalice and paten 
with host must be touched directly or immediately. Neverthe- 
less, in the two cases decided by the Holy Office, March 17, 1897 
(Acta S. Sedis, XXIX, 703), both men say that they were certain 
that they did not touch the chalice at the time when the bishop 
pronounced the form of words which accompany the tradition of 
the chalice, paten and host. A third case decided the same day 
relates that several priests together tried to touch the chalice and 
host and at first the petitioner did, but when the bishop actually 
pronounced the words of tradition he could not touch the chalice 
because the hands of the others were in the way. In all three 
cases the Holy Office answered that the newly ordained priests 
should not worry over the ordination (orator acquiescat). Gas- 
parri (‘‘De Sacra Ordinatione,”’ II, n. 1084) does not hesitate at 
all to call the ordination valid if the candidate for the priesthood 
did not touch both chalice and paten but only one of them. He 
does add that the candidates are obliged to try to touch directly 
the chalice, paten and host as the Pontificale prescribes, but if 
they actually touched only one of these they touched all because 
they are all connected. 

STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 
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Sermon Material for the Month of Julp 
bp Ernest Graf, ©O.S.B. 


SIXTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


The Papacy 


“Thou art Peter,and upon this Rock I will build My Church, and the gates of hell shal} 
not prevail against it’’ (Matt., xvi. 18.). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) The call. 
(2) Perpetual Peter. 
(3) Peter's successors—the Popes. 
(4) Temporal Power. 


St. Peter’s Call 


Jesus Christ is the Founder and true Head of the Church. The 
Catholic Church is His creation, His purchase or acquisition, His bride, 
nay, His very body. The Church is not a purely spiritual organization, 
made up exclusively of the Saints and elect, and in consequence invisible. 
On the contrary, she is a visible body, made up of visible, mortal, pecca- 
ble men. True, the purpose of the Church is a supernatural one; faith 
and charity are the spiritual cement knitting together all the living stones 
of the edifice. Because these living stones are material and visible, the 
Church must have a visible head. 

As long as He dwelt among men, Jesus acted as visible head of the 
Church. But those golden days were meted out with parsimony and 
sped by all too swiftly. Therefore, ere He returned whence He had 
come, Jesus gave a visible head to His Church in the person of Peter 
who, by His ordinance, inspiration and guidance, was to rule the Church 
authoritatively and unerringly: ‘‘Thou art Peter, and upon this Rock 
I will build My Church.” 

The Apostle was singled out for this unique position from the first 
hour of his vocation. When calling him, Jesus gave to the son of Jona 
a new name, one that must have set him thinking. St. John, who wit- 
nessed the scene, tells us that Jesus looked at the fisherman—that is, eyed 
him carefully, examined him with those searching eyes of His from which 
nothing could remain hidden. Then He said: ‘‘Thou art Simon, the 
son of Jona: thou shalt be called Cephas, which is interpreted (in Greek) 
Peter, that is Rock’”’ (John, i. 42). 

In a prophetic hour, in the fields surrounding the pagan city of 
Cesarea Philippi, Jesus revealed to Peter the office for which he was des- 
tined. Gently playing on his new name, Our Lord spoke in effect words 
of enormous significance: “‘A rock thou art called; wise men build, not 
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on shifting sand but on the solid rock; so will I build My Church on 
thee.”’ 

That He meant what the words suggest and that the Apostles under- 
stood them as conferring a privileged position on Peter, is clearly seen 
in the rdle he played thereafter This exceptional and indeed sovereign 
position was definitely and authoritatively assigned to Peter on the 
shore of the lake. ‘‘Feed My lambs,’’ Our Lord said twice over; and 
the answer to Peter’s third protestation of love was: ‘‘Feed My sheep!” 
(John, xxi. 15 sqq.). 

Perpetual Peter 


The Church’s mission is to carry on the redemptive work of the 
Saviour of mankind. Therefore, the Church is destined to last as long 
as time itself. She has stood, and will stand to the end, in the midst of 
the world, a pillar of light to cheer and guide; a teacher of the knowledge 
that alone matters, because it matters eternally; a healer of the woes of 
struggling, striving but profoundly wounded humanity. 

When in the hour of supreme farewell Jesus commissioned the eleven 
to preach the Gospel to the ends of the earth, He assuredly had not in 
mind a mere passing effort on their part. Theirs was the task of estab- 
lishing a permanent, worldwide kingdom. He would be with them in 
their stupendous task: ‘‘Behold I am with you all days, even to the 
consummation of the world’’ (Matt., xxviii. 20). Those to whom this 
promise was made were all destined to vanish from this earth within the 
next few decades. On the other hand, the promise obviously does not 
refer to the next world, for then ‘‘we shall always be with the Lord”’ 
(I Thess., iv. 16), but to this present life. The words would be point- 
less were it otherwise. They signify that those who heard them would 
always live in the persons of their successors, and that the Church would 
endure until the final winding up of mankind’s destiny. 

From Our Lord’s promise to Peter we must infer that when He said: 
“Upon this Rock I will build My Church, etc.,” Jesus had in mind not 
only the Apostle whom He was addressing, but those who were to 
succeed him in his office when he, too, should have disappeared. Peter’s 
office as Rock must needs endure as long as the edifice he supports. A 
visible, living body must have a living, visible head to give life and uni- 
form direction to the various members. 

It is in the very nature of the Church that she should have a visible 
supreme head. A well-known modern writer does not hesitate to say 
that, “‘were the Gospels silent regarding Peter’s call to be the Rock, and 
the Key-Bearer, and the Pastor of the Church, the very nature of the 
Church itself, with that necessity and force whereby every essential 
form implanted in an organism presses to its full realization, would have 
produced the papacy out of its own bosom. In the papacy the com- 
munity strives after, and achieves, the consciousness of its essential and 
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necessary unity. In the papacy it grasps and realizes itself as the one 
kingdom of God, as the one body of Christ on earth.””? 

However, these forceful statements must not be pushed too far. 
They must not be understood as meaning that the Church could or would 
have produced, unaided and out of her own vitality, a head such as her 
Divine Founder gave her. Nevertheless, it is true to say that the posi- 
tion and office of Peter are so indispensable that without him the 
Church is unthinkable. 

The Apostolic College, both as a body and each Apostle singly, re- 
ceived from Christ very wide powers in the Church. Yet at all times 
Peter stands out from them all. All acknowledge him as leader and 
spokesman. Moreover, it is impossible not to see that Peter is in- 
variably the object of special, preferential treatment. All were com- 
missioned to preach throughout the world and all received the Holy 
Ghost, but to Peter alone were the keys of heaven entrusted and he 
alone was commanded to strengthen his brethren: ‘“‘And the Lord said: 
Simon, Simon, behold Satan hath desired to have you, that he may sift 
you as wheat: but I have prayed for thee, that thy faith fail not: and 
thou, being once converted, confirm thy brethren’’ (Luke, xxii. 31, 32). 
All are to be tried; the Lord assuredly prayed for all; but He did so for 
Peter in a more personal and intense manner, because Peter was to be 
called upon ‘‘in his turn’’ (this is the meaning of ‘‘thou being converted’’) 
to strengthen his brethren in the faith. 

The position of Peter—and that of his successors—is proclaimed with 
extraordinary force by the Fathers of the Council of Chalcedon. When 
assenting to the papal legate, the 630 Fathers spoke thus: ‘‘The most 
holy, most blessed prince of bishops of great Rome, Leo (Leo the Great), 
together with the thrice-blessed Apostle Peter, worthy of all praise, who 
is the rock and foundation of the Catholic Church, and the pillar of the 
true faith, hath stripped him (Dioscorus) of the episcopal dignity.’”* 

Even the Protestant reformers dared not reject this great Council. 
It is strange that they could be so blind as not to see the significance of 
the words and action of that venerable assembly. 


The Successors of Peter 


Every word or act of Christ pointing to St. Peter’s singular and privi- 
leged position in the Church is available as an explanation of the office 
and position in the Church of his successors. The gates of hell cannot 
prevail against the Church precisely because she is built on an unshaken 
and unshakable rock—Peter. Now, Peter enjoys no personal immor- 
tality, but the Church is immortal and indestructible. Therefore, when 
Peter dies, another must take his place, and so the process goes on 


1 Karl Adam, ‘‘Spirit of Catholicism,’’ p. 38. 
? Hardouin, II, 346. 
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through the centuries. The gates of hell would have prevailed, and the 
gates of heaven—which signify the graces and privileges of the New 
Dispensation—would remain closed, if Peter had not handed over the 
keys to those who came after him. Christ’s lambs and sheep form a 
flock that was not scattered at Peter’s death. Moreover, the Lord has 
His own everywhere, without restriction as regards space or time: 
“Other sheep I have, that are not of this fold: them also I must bring, 
and they shall hear My voice, and there shall be one fold and one shep- 
herd’’ (John, x. 16). These sheep, not as yet enclosed in the fold, are to 
be gathered not so much by Christ in person as by His Church, and more 
particularly by her supreme Pastor. 

Peter’s appointment as head of the Church is both personal and trans- 
missible to others: ‘‘If anyone says that it is not according to Christ’s 
ordering, or according to divine right, that Peter should always have 
successors in the primacy over the whole Church, let him be anathema!’’* 

The visible head of the Church is the Pope, the Bishop of Rome. A 
mysterious inspiration of the Holy Ghost and a natural instinct led St. 
Peter to Rome and prompted him to make of the capital of the world the 
headquarters of the new religion. The Apostle definitely set up his 
episcopal see in Rome, whose first apostle and teacher he was. Now 
Peter was not only one of the twelve, or just a bishop, but in his person 
resided the supreme authority in the Church. Whosoever, therefore, 
succeeds Peter in his episcopal see, likewise succeeds him as head of the 
whole Church. In other words, the bishop of the local Roman Church 
is also the universal bishop or Pope of the Catholic Church. 

This assertion is easily proved. History shows that no other church, 
no other bishop, ever claimed authority over all the other local churches 
and bishops, except the Church of Rome and its head. This claim was 
submitted to from the first years of Christianity. If Peter’s primacy 
were not perpetuated in the popes, it would have ended at his death, the 
Church would have no visible head, and there would be no central prin- 
ciple of unity—in a word, the powers of hell would have prevailed and 
there would be no shepherd and teacher to confirm the faith of the lambs 
and the sheep of Christ’s flock. 

Peter died as Bishop of Rome—at Rome. Hence, his successor in that 
see became by right of heredity his successor also as supreme pastor. 
To this we must hold fast—neither history nor tradition gives the slight- 
est hint that Peter handed over his office to his successor in any other 
way except by succession or inheritance. St. Peter and his successors 
constitute, as it were, but one moral person. To them all, in the per- 
son of the son of Jona, Christ gave the keys of the kingdom of heaven— 
for the power of the keys must evidently be exercised until the end of 
time. The Pope is elected as Bishop of the Roman See by the College 


3 Denzinger, n. 1825. 
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of Cardinals, who are the titular parish priests of Rome. 


Church has never taught or believed anything different. 
The whole of Christian antiquity, in books and artisti 
bears witness to the Catholic teaching concerning the Po 
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St. Paul set an example to all when, three years after his conversion, 
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‘ “Si quis cathedr Petri jungitur, meus est’’ (Ep. xvt). 
5 “Ubi Petrus, ibi Ecclesia’ (in Ps. xl, 30). 





whom their choice falls becomes thereby the rightful successor of Peter, 
not only as a bishop of a particular see but as shepherd of the whole 
flock. These two réles are inseparable, and all history testifies that the 
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The veneration with which the early Church surrounded the Roman 


the eyes of the early Fathers, the Saints and the Martyrs, Rome was 
holy and venerable because there Peter had taught and died. And 
through the centuries orthodox Christians have acted, knowingly or un- 
knowingly, on the fine and terse saying of St. Jerome: ‘‘He is my man, 
who is united to Peter’s Chair’; and on that of St. Ambrose, quoted 


the high advantage, if not the absolute necessity, of an outward token of 
the Pope’s utter independence of all earthly power or domination. 
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mately founded on faith in the rational nature of Our Lord’s work and 
on the conviction that He guards His Church, that Peter lives on in the 
Bishops of Rome. We know no other Peter....and no man knows 
of any other. It is our belief that we have in the Bishop of Rome the 
Peter upon whom Christ at Czsarea Philippi established His Church.’’ 


SEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


The Church 


“‘Christ loved the Church and delivered Himself up for it” (Eph., v. 25). 


SYNOPSIS: (1,2) Jesus Christ came to found a Church. 
(3) The Catholic Church is His mystical body. 
(4) Soul and Body of the Church. ‘Outside the Church no salvation.” 
(5) Continues His redemptive work until the end of time. 


Jesus Christ and the Church 


Jesus Christ came into the world in order to be for all men ‘“‘the Way, 
the Truth and the Life’ (John, xiv. 6). He came to still our souls’ 
hunger and thirst, which would remain for ever unsatisfied did not He 
allay them. Jesus revealed to mortals the Father whom no man can 
know, except He who from eternity is in the bosom of the Father. 
Hence, Jesus is God’s greatest gift to men. But the Divine Teacher, 
the wonder-working Saviour, was only lent to earth. He remained 
with us but for a little while—long enough to fire our hearts with love 
and longing. Salvation must be wrought by faith in Him, not by per- 
sonal, direct, conscious contact with that all-holy Humanity forever 
suffused by the soft glow of the divine splendors of which it is the lu- 
minous shrine and sanctuary. 

Jesus Christ founded a Church—the Catholic Church. To it He 
entrusted the carrying out, without limitation as to space or time, of the 
great work which He Himself initiated in Palestine during His all-too- 
short stay on earth. The Church is exclusively His creation, His mas- 
terpiece, His title to glory. On her part, the Church ever retains 
stamped on her brow the sign manual of her divine origin. For ever 
there plays round her majestic figure a brightness that is not of this 
world. After two thousand years she stands before the world, youthful 
and vigorous, unwrinkled by care and unstained by her long journey 
through the centuries. Time, whose tooth gnaws at the vitals of all 
human works, far from sapping her energy, only adds fresh momentum 
to her beneficent power and activity. 


Christ Founded a Church 


It is almost a truism to state that Christ founded a Church. The 
Gospels teem with direct references to the Church, whilst the writings of 
St. Paul may well be described as a theological treatise on her nature 


* Karl Adam, “‘Spirit of Catholicism,” 93, 94. 
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and origin, her beauty and holiness. There are passages in his Epistles 
that sound like a Canticle of Canticles in which is described, in terms of 
lyrical enthusiasm, the close and tender bond that links Christ and the 
Church to each other, she being the mystical, immortal Bride and 
Christ the glorious Bridegroom. 

In a famous text of St. Matthew’s Gospel we get a glimpse both of 
what may be called the constitution of the Church and of her future his- 
tory: ‘Thou art Peter and upon this rock I will build My Church” 
(Matt., xvi. 18). Peter is the foundation stone of the vast edifice. 
Not that Christ would ever cease to be its first and essential base and 
support; but after His departure from this earth Peter was to succeed 
Him as supreme, visible head, and this office of headship was to be per- 
petuated in the successors of the Apostle until the end of time. But, 
though divine in origin, the Church would not be established without 
opposition. In fact, at every successive stage of her progress through 
the world she is destined to encounter enemies who, whilst they imagine 
they are assuaging their own passion and hatred, are in reality the agents 
of hell. But though the powers of darkness array themselves against 
her, their violence will always spend itself in futile efforts, even as the 
angriest rush of the waves in fury dashes itself in vain against the granite 
rocks that guard the shore: ‘‘The powers of hell shall not prevail against 
her.”’ 

What Is the Church? 


Our English word “‘church”’ is a corruption of a Greek word which, in 
the first instance, points to a house or building belonging to, or erected 
by, the Lord. The Greeks and the Latins used the word ecclesia (which 
means assembly, gaihering) to designate the society of all those who are 
baptized and who believe in Christ, which we call ‘The Church.” If 
we choose, as is most natural, to retain the metaphor or image of a build- 
ing, the Church of Christ may be described as a supernatural structure or 
edifice of which He is both the architect and the foundation stone, whilst 
the faithful are the living stones embodied one by one, by the Divine 
Builder, in the walls of His holy temple. This comparison—for it is no 
more—is repeatedly made use of by St. Paul. All the children of the 
Church, he tells us, are “built upon the foundation of the apostles and 
prophets, Jesus Christ Himself being the chief corner stone, in whom all 
the building, being framed together, groweth up into a holy temple, in 
whom you also are built together into an habitation of God in the Spirit” 
(Eph., ii. 20 sqq.). 

Viewed as a conspicuous, majestic and abiding building, the Church is 
magnificently described in one of Isaias’ sublimest prophetic visions: 
“In the last days the mountain of the house of the Lord shall be pre- 
pared on the top of mountains, and it shall be exalted above the hills, 
and all nations shall flock unto it”’ (Is., ii. 21). 
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One of the universally accepted canons, or rules, of biblical interpreta- 
tion is that in the mouth of seers and saints of the Old Law the expres- 
sion, the last or the latter days, invariably refers to the days of the Mes- 
siah and to the whole era which was to begin at His coming into the 
world and to end only at His second advent at the end of time. The 
prophecy is couched in language of such magnificence and of a sig- 
nificance so wide and indeed universal, that there can be no shadow of a 
doubt that the prophet looked far beyond the destiny of Israel, however 
brilliant that might have become at any future period. It is a matter of 
history that there never was a time when Judaism made a world-wide 
appeal, nor was there ever question of all nations flocking to the Syna- 
gogue. On the other hand, all the Fathers and theologians have seen 
in the glowing picture drawn by Isaias a prophetic description of the 
Catholic Church whose architect and founder is Christ. 

St. Paul has popularized yet another image when describing the 
Church—one that in ma::v ways is far more forcible than that by which 
we speak of the Church as a supernatural building. He calls it “‘the 
body of Christ, He being its divine Head”’ (Col., i. 18). To the Ephe- 
sians (i. 22, 23) he writes that ‘“He (God) hath subjected all things 
under His (Christ’s) feet, and hath made Him head over all the Church, 
which is His body and the fullness of Him who is filled all in all.” 

These words suggest or hint at a tremendous mystery. Son of God 
though He be, King of kings and Lord of lords and the radiance of the 
Father’s countenance, something would be wanting to Christ were He 
not united to the Church. Only by a union with her as intimate, 
necessary and vital as that which unites the body and the head, is Christ 
full, so to speak, complete in His essence and in every way perfect. No 
doubt, in this wonderful language we have to allow fo: a certain amount 
of mysticism and metaphorical significance, but we have here no mere 
pretty conceit or poetic exaggeration. 

This conception of the Church as the body of Christ, St. Paul elabo- 
rates with much detail. By “doing the truth in charity” (that is, by a 
right faith transfigured and illumined by love for God), we ‘‘grow up in 
Him who is the head, even Christ, from whom the whole body, being 
compacted and fitly joined together, by what every joint supplieth, 
according to the operation in the measure of every part, maketh increase 
of the body, unto the edifying of itself in charity’’ (Eph., iv. 15, 16). 

Our Lord Himself suggested such a vision of the Church as a living 
organism vitally linked to Himself, He being of necessity the Head, 
when He said to the Twelve: ‘‘I am the true vine and you the branches” 
(John, xv. 5). The vine with its roots, stem, branches, flowers, fruits, is 
an organic whole, every part of it being quickened by a common, life- 
giving sap. The sap is the true faith and charity alluded to by St. 
Paul when he describes the organization of Christ’s mystical body. 
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If we visualize the Catholic Church in this light, it becomes obvious 
that she is no mere human institution, or no more than a body or asso- 
ciation of men cleverly brought together and strongly held united by the 
skill and authority of an unbroken succession of powerful and experi- 
enced rulers. Even then should we be still very far from grasping the 
true nature of the Church if we looked upon her as a society for the bet- 
ter pursuit and surer attainment of some lofty purpose, even if that pur- 
pose were a supernatural one. In such a supposition the Church would 
be no more than one of the religious associations or confraternities that 
now flourish so luxuriantly within her boundaries and yield so plentiful a 
harvest of good works. 

The Church is a divinely instituted ‘‘society of those who are called by 
faith to the light of truth and the knowledge of God, that, forsaking the 
darkness of ignorance and error, they may worship the living and 
true God piously and holily and serve him from their heart.’”! 

By faith and the Sacrament of faith (that is, by Baptism) we become 
members of Christ’s one true Church. Therefore, whosoever is rightly 
baptized, by whomsoever it may be—even if it be by a non-Christian, 
provided such a one intends to do what the Church does—becomes by 
that very fact a member of Christ’s mystical body from which only a 
subsequent act of infidelity can cut him off. 


Soul and Body of the Church 


The Church is a living organism or body. We may therefore draw a 
distinction between what is called the soul and the body of the Church. 
The soul of the Church, her inner life, is sanctifying grace and charity by 
which alone we are united toGod. Now, not a few of those who have no 
outward, sensible contact or union with her, belong truly to her soul, in- 
asmuch as they keep themselves in a state of grace, or recover it after sin 
by perfect sorrow. Only the scales of error, ignorance or prejudice pre- 
vent them from recognizing her as the spotless Bride of Christ. Alas, 
that they should do this so effectively! It is, therefore, perfectly true 
to say that outside the Church there is no salvation, nor is the axiom 
so harsh as it appears at first sight. Only those are altogether outside 
the Church who deliberately refuse to obey her ruling, though they know 
her for what she is; or those who reject her teaching though they realize 
that she alone is “‘the pillar and ground of the truth”’ (I Tim., v. 15). 


Indefectibility of the Church 


The Church is the continuation throughout all time of the redemptive 
work for which Christ came into the world. Though He promised to 
be with us all days, even until the end of time, His presence and activity, 
if most real, remain always invisible. He, as it were, delegates His 


1 “Catech. of Trent,” p. 97. 
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Church to act in His name, to rule by His authority, and to be a light, 
inspiration and healing to every generation. These duties and privi- 
leges are manifestly implied in the divine commission given to the 
Apostles in the hour of His Ascension. In that supreme moment He 
bade them go forth into the whole world to teach the nations and to 
baptize them. By this symbolic but purifying and life-giving rite all 
those who believe in His name are marked off from the rest of men and 
are joined and knit together in one great and holy body of which He is 
the life-giving Head. The Church cannot end so long as the world en- 
dures, for the simple reason that her task will only be done when the 
world shall have run out its allotted span. ‘I am with you all days.” 
The words were meant, in the first instance, to hearten those who were 
to enter, without His visible help, on a task from which they might well 
have shrunk. But the promise is unlimited and unconditional and 
concerns those also who were to come after the Apostles, for these were 
not destined to live forever. In the persons, therefore, of Popes, bishops 
and priests Christ is still in the world, teaching, saving, redeeming it: 
“Christ is the head of the Church; He is the saviour of His body” (Eph., 
v. 23); and again, the Church is “the Church of the living God, the 
pillar and ground of the truth” (I Tim., iv. 15). Therefore, she can no 
more fail men than Christ can cease to be a Saviour. The Jews spoke 
very truly when they exclaimed: ‘We have heard out of the law that 
Christ abideth for ever” (John, xii. 34). Even as He is yesterday, 
today and the selfsame for ever more, so does His Church share in His 
eternity, though some of her activities shall terminate when their pur- 
pose shall have been achieved in the redemption of mankind. 


EIGHTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
The Marks of the Church: Unity and Apostolicity 


“One is my dove; my perfect one is but one’’ (Cant., vi. 8). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Obligation of belonging to the Church. 
2) Her Marks. 
3) Unity: (a) internal; (b) external. 
(4) Newman's testimony. 
(5) Apostolicity. 


Man Bound to Belong to the Church 


When the waters of the flood swept over the earth, none escaped de- 
struction save those who were with Noe in the Ark. Even so salvation 
is only possible if a man is found within the Church. The Saviour of the 
world founded His Church for the sole purpose that she should be the 
unfailing guardian and unerring exponent of the revelation He brought 
into the world and the administrator of the Sacraments by which the 
virtue of His passion and death is applied to successive generations of 
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mortals. Hence, a man is not free to choose whether he will belong to 
the Church or stand aside and outside; on the contrary, the matter is one 
of life and death. To be a stranger to the Church, or to be estranged 
from her through a deliberate, personal act, is more than a simple mis- 
fortune, for it jeopardizes the soul’s whole future destiny. ‘If aman will 
not hear the Church, let him be to thee as the heathen and publican” 
(Matt., xviii. 17), that is, as one altogether outside the pale, an enemy of 
God voluntarily running to his own destruction. 


Distinctive Marks of the Church 


Our only hope of realizing the ultimate purpose of existence is in our 
being members of the Church. This being so, we must justly expect 
that her Divine Founder would not fail to bestow on her such distinctive 
marks or characteristics that a man of good will and average under- 
standing would experience little or no difficulty at all in recognizing her 
almost at sight, or in distinguishing her from any and all bodies or so- 
cieties that might arrogate to themselves the honor of being His Church. 
Divisions and controversies sprang up within the very lifetime of the 
Apostles, and not a century went by without producing a large crop of 
sects and schisms. All these claimed to be part of the one Church; 
nay, some of them went so far as to assert that they were the Church. 
Therefore, in order that the true Church might be easily recognizable 
as His very own and His only one, Christ gave to her certain characteris- 
tics which are her exclusive appanage. By these she is marked off from 
every sect or conventicle. These characteristics, four in number, form 
one of the clauses of the Creed of the Apostles as expanded by the first 
Universal Council in 325: “I believe in One Holy Catholic and Apostolic 
Church.” 

To serve their purpose these marks must be external, so that they may 
be readily perceived; they must be the Church’s only, to the exclusion of 
all other bodies; they must belong to her very essence and, as it were, 
spontaneously grow out of her very nature. These conditions are ful- 
filled by the four marks enumerated not only by Nicza, but in countless 
liturgical texts and other relics of the earliest time. Thus we find the 
following petition in the fourth-century Didache (or ‘Teaching of the 
Twelve Apostles,’”’ cap. 10): “‘Remember, Lord, thy Church, that Thou 
wouldst deliver her from all evil and perfect her in Thy love and gather 
her from the four winds of heaven, so that, being sanctified by Thee, she 
may be Thy kingdom.” 

Unity 

The Church of Christ is one. This mark implies two things, namely: 

first, numerical unity or uniqueness, and second, internal union and 


harmony, brought about by an identical faith taught by her and held 
by her children, by authoritative guidance and willing obedience, by 
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charity linking the faithful to one another and the whole body to the 
Head, the Pope, and to Christ whose vicegerent the Pope is. Unique- 
ness Or numerical oneness is of the very essence of the Church. All we 
read in the Gospel or in Apostolic writings points to it. St. Paul styles 
her ‘‘the pillar and ground of the truth.” Truth is essentially one. 
Jesus Christ never spoke of “‘the churches,’’ an expression so popular 
today yet so misleading; He always spoke of one only: ‘Upon this 
Rock I will build My Church” (Matt., xvi. 18). Where there is but one 
foundation, there is only one building; one rock can carry but one 
superstructure. 

It is a fact of experience that no one calls in question the oneness or 
uniqueness of the Church of Christ. All Christians agree in holding 
that Our Lord founded but one Church. The real difficulty is that the 
sects which have cut themselves away from the divinely planted tree 
still persist in asserting that they are not really severed from the life- 
giving trunk. The Church is ever true to herself and to her Lord. 
She can never stray from the truth nor break up into bits and fragments. 
Individuals or nations that break away from her place themselves with- 
out the Fold of Christ. They must soon wither and die, as does every 
branch severed from the parent trunk. 

The unity of the Church is shown forth in the various images and com- 
parisons by which her Founder depicts her. Again and again He styles 
her ‘‘the kingdom of heaven,” or ‘‘the kingdom of God’’—not many 
kingdoms, but one. He Himself declares that “every kingdom divided 
against itself shall be brought to desolation’”’ (Luke, xi. 17). Is it cred- 
ible that He could fail to give to His own kingdom the one quality re- 
quired for its continuance and usefulness? The Church is both the 
flock and the sheepfold of Christ, and He on His part never ceases to 
be the Good Shepherd. There is question of but one Shepherd and one 
flock and one fold, for, when speaking of those who still wander in strange 
grazing grounds and are led astray by false pastors, He says: ‘“Them 
also I must bring, and they shall hear My voice, and there shall be one 
fold and one shepherd”’ (John, x. 16). To St. Paul’s eyes the Church 
appears as the “‘house of God, which is the Church of the living God, the 
pillar and ground of truth’’ (I Tim., iii. 15). 


Spiritual Unity 


The Church is a kingdom, a house, a fold, a flock, a family, in a 
higher, spiritual and supernatural sense. Her members are linked to 
one another by a spiritual bond which brings about a unity and a com- 
pactness far surpassing the purely material unity, or juxtaposition of the 
stones of a house, or the members of a kingdom or a family. This 
bond is the profession of an identical faith vitally held by all. By this 
faith we are subject to the authority of the Church and, in the last 
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resort, to Christ who commissioned the Church and who declared that 
“the who heareth you, heareth Me” (Luke, x. 16). Rightly does St. 
Paul exhort the Ephesians that they be “‘careful to keep the unity of the 
Spirit in the bond of peace,” for, he adds, you are ‘‘one body and one 
spirit, as you are called in one hope of your calling: one Lord, one faith, 
one baptism; one God and Father of all” (Eph., iv. 3 sqq.). 

The Church’s unity rests, therefore, on God’s self-revelation through 
Christ and on our acceptance of His revelation on the authority of the 
Church founded by Our Lord and endowed by Him with power to teach 
in His name and to exact acceptance and obedience from her children. 
Now, since the Church is a visible organism made up of visible men, this 
unity becomes externally apparent. Internally, we are all one because 
we all believe alike. This internal unity is brought about, maintained 
and shown forth to the world by the constitution of the Church, for 
Christ ‘‘gave some apostles and some prophets and other some evan- 
gelists, and other some pastors and doctors, for the perfecting of the 
saints, for the work of the ministry, for the edifying of the body of 
Christ: until we all meet into the unity of faith and of the knowledge of 
the Son of God”’ (Eph., iv. 11 sqq.). 

The internal unity of the Church is signified, realized and daily intenst- 
fied by the Sacrament of the Eucharist. St. Augustine rightly styles 
this Sacrament the Sacrament, or efficacious symbol of unity; unity, in 
the first instance, with Christ and subsequently with one another. 
‘“‘We being many are one bread, one body, all that partake of one bread”’ 
(I Cor., x. 13). For this unity Our Lord prayed at the last: “I pray... 
that they all may be one, as Thou, Father, in Me, and I in Thee; that 
they also may be onein Us.” In fact, in the mind of Our Lord, the unity 
of the Church is to be to the world a proof of His divinity, for He adds: 
“that the world may believe that Thou hast sent Me”’ (John, xvii. 20). 

Since unity of faith is the source of the internal unity of the Church, 
it follows that they can have neither lot nor part with her who deviate in 
any way from “‘the faith once delivered to the saints’ (Jude, 3). ‘“The 
Church,” says St. Irenzus (Contra her., i. 10), ‘‘though she be scattered 
over the whole earth, cherishes a common faith, as if she dwelt in one 
house and had but one soul, and one heart, seeing that she teaches as if 
with one mouth.” Before St. Irenzus, St. Paul wrote to his disciple 
Titus: “‘A man that is a heretic (that is, one who has deviated from the 
faith), after the first and second admonition, avoid: knowing that he 
that is such a one is subverted and sinneth, being condemned by his 
own judgment” (Titus, iii. 10, 11). 

Newman on Unity 


Newman points triumphantly to the internal unity of the Church 
brought about by unity in belief, and to her visible, external unity based 
on obedience to authority. He boldly asserts that there is “but one 
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form of Christianity possessed of that internal unity. In this country 
(England) there is one persuasion for the rich, another for the poor... 
the enthusiastic go here and the soberminded go there...this body 
lives in the world’s smile, that (the Catholic Church) in its frown... 
none of them (the sects) undertakes (viz., takes up) human nature; none 
compasses the whole man; none places all men on a level; none addresses 
the intellect and the heart.’’ On the other hand, the Catholic Church 
“is the same ere the present religions of the country existed; you know 
her to be the same; it is the charge brought against her that she does not 
change; time and place affect her not, because she has her source where 
there is neither place nor time, because she came from the throne of the 
illimitable, eternal God.’’! 
Apostolicity 

The internal and external unity of the Church and her identity with 
herself through all the centuries which have changed everything else 
show her to be truly Apostolic. The Church’s origin, says the Catechism 
of Trent (tr. McHugh-Callan, p. 107), ‘‘can be traced back...to the 
Apostles, for her doctrine is the truth not recently given, nor now first 
heard of, but delivered of old by the Apostles and disseminated through- 
out the entire world.” 

To be the true Church of Christ, a church must have been founded by 
Christ and established in the world by the Apostles to whom He en- 
trusted this task in the last moment of His sojourn among men. To 
them He promised His abiding presence. The Apostles, though dead, 
still live on in the persons of those to whom they handed on their mission 
and authority. Thus is the Church “built upon the foundation of the 
Apostles’’ (Eph., ii. 20), ‘‘and the twelve names of the twelve Apostles 
of the Lamb are written in the twelve foundations” of the walls of the 
heavenly Jerusalem which is none other than the Church taken up into 
glory (Apoc., xxi. 14). 

The Catholic Church—the Roman Church—has always claimed to be 
of Apostolic origin, and her hierarchy can indeed be traced back, in an 
unbroken series, to those to whom Our Lord said: ‘‘As the Father hath 
sent Me, I also send you” (John, xx. 21), so that ‘‘he that heareth you 
heareth Me’’ (Luke, x. 16). 

To be an Apostolic Church it is not enough that a Christian body 
possess valid orders or, in essentials at least, teach the Catholic faith, if 
it cannot trace back its origin to the Apostles and is not in communion 
with those who can. That which rests not on Apostolic foundations is 
doomed, for “‘every plantation not planted by My Father shall be up- 
rooted” (Matt., xv. 13). Every century, almost every year that goes 
by, shows the truth of this prophecy. 


14 Newman Synthesis, pp. 93, 94. 
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The Marks of the Church: Holiness and Catholicity 
“Christ loved the Church and delivered Himself up for it, that He might sanctify it . . . 
that it should be holy and without blemish” (Eph., v. 25 sqq.). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Idea of holiness. 
(2) Church a sanctifier. 
(3) Catholicity. 


Holiness 


Holiness is one of those venerable words, such as love, happiness, free- 
dom and so forth, to be found on the lips of all men. Even though many 
among its users may have only the vaguest notion as to the true meaning 
of the word, they do not fail to realize that holiness is something beauti- 
ful, desirable and deserving of the utmost reverence. We may say that 
holiness is simply godliness—a good old English word signifying piety, 
goodness of life, religious fervor, by which men are gradually so trans- 
formed as to become not only pleasing to God, but even like unto Him. 
The essence or root of all holiness is that gift of God by which man is 
transformed, created anew, and lifted to an infinitely higher plane than 
the one for which his natural gifts of soul and body fit him. By sancti- 
fying grace we become, as it were, charged with a new vital energy or 
force; by it the house of our soul is lit up with a new and strange ra- 
diance which flashes from the brow of Him who by faith has come to 
dwell in our hearts. This grace, which makes us holy, enables us to 
enter into intimate contact with God even in this life, though its full re- 
sult is to be attained only hereafter when it will enable us to experience 
the very bliss by which God Himself is the “‘blessed (viz., blissful) and 
only mighty, the King of kings and Lord of lords....whom no man 
hath seen, nor can see’’ (I Tim., vi. 15, 16), except those whose vision is 
reinforced by the light of glory, which is the effulgence of sanctifying 
grace and of which the Psalmist sings: ‘‘With Thee is the fountain of 
life and in Thy light we shall see the light’’ (Ps. xxxv. 10). 

Holiness is freedom from sin; it is a spiritual aloofness from all that 
lowers and degrades character. One who is holy has a right sense of 
values: he senses the essential hollowness of the world and estimates 
things according as they bring him into closer touch with God, or 
keep him from Him. In this sphere of holiness there is endless variety. 
Even as in the midnight sky there is an almost infinite variety of flicker- 
ing, golden splendor, so does Saint differ from Saint. Thereby every 
one of them makes his own separate contribution to the general beauty of 
the supernatural world. 


Mission of the Church 


The essential mission of the Church is to make Saints. Hers is the 
task of recruiting and training the future citizens of heaven where only 
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they can enter ‘“‘who have washed their robes in the blood of the Lamb,” 
that is, they who are utterly free from sin. Only these ‘‘may enter by 
the gate into the city,‘ whereas ‘‘without are dogs and sorcerers, and 
unchaste and murderers, and servers of idols, and everyone that loveth 
and maketh a lie’ (Apoc., xxii. 14, 15). 

The Church is the kingdom of God on earth. Now, God reigns over 
souls even more than over bodies. His reign is established in the beauty 
of peace and holiness (Is., xxxii. 18). Men are made holy when they 
become members of this kingdom in the cleansing waters of Baptism: 
“Christ hath loved the Church, and delivered Himself up for it, that He 
might sanctify it, cleansing it by the laver of water in the word of life, 
that He might present it to Himself a glorious church, not having spot 
or wrinkle, or any such thing, but that it should be holy and without 
blemish’”’ (Eph., v. 25 sqq.). 

This glowing picture is no mere flight of a vivid imagination, nor is it 
exclusively a portrait of the Church on earth. On the contrary, all the 
details of the picture will only be filled in when, her temporal mission 
fulfilled, the earthly Church is lifted up into heaven to be merged for- 
ever in the splendors of the Church triumphant, every stain contracted 
on her long, toilsome journey through time being burnt out by the light 
of glory. 

From the outset of her career, the Church has had writ on her brow, in 
shining letters, the word Holy. So splendid a title must belong to her, 
since she is the body of Christ. Is it conceivable that an organism of 
which the All-Holy is the Head could be other than holy? However, 
this does not mean that every member of the Church is holy in the sense 
in which that word is usually understood. St. Paul’s description refers 
to the Church arrived at the terminus of her pilgrimage. Here below, 
as Jesus Himself pointed out, the cockle grows with the wheat; the bad 
or useless fish are hauled up from the depths by the same net that en- 
meshes the good, and there will even be scandals, nay, they must come of 
necessity. 


Holiness of the Church 


The Church is holy in a twofold sense: first, she possesses effective 
means of sanctification in her Sacraments and other means of grace, 
secondly, there are always found within her boundaries many men, 
women, and even children, whose lives are such as to tally with the 
notion of holiness which is in the minds of most of us. 

The Church sanctifies by her Sacraments. In Baptism she bestows 
on man a new life by which he is transferred into God’s kingdom and 
glory (I Thess., ii. 12). In the laver of regeneration we are charged, 
permeated and, as it were, soaked with powers and energies which have 
their source in the Holy Ghost who now resides in us. In this way we 
become the children of God and partakers of the divine nature (II Peter, 
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i. 4). By this transforming process a man is set apart from his fellows; 
hence St. Paul invariably styles saints the very mixed crowd to whom he 
wrote his epistles. 

Should sin crush out the supernatural life of the soul, so long as the 
sinner is in the Church, even though he be only a dead member, he can 
easily recover what he has forfeited. Penance is no mere passing of a 
sponge over a slate, blotting out guilt. Still less is it a mere covering 
up—a hushing up, so to speak—of our guilt. All God’s activities ter- 
minate, or issue in, something positive. God’s activities are always cre- 
ative, productive, terminating in a new entity. Hence Penance means, 
indeed, the forgiveness and blotting out of sin, but this is brought about 
by an inrush of new life and grace: ‘‘If we confess our sins, He is faithful 
and just, to forgive us our sins, and to cleanse us from all iniquity” 
(I John, i. 9). These words must be understood in the Catholic sense: 
the forgiveness of sin is a resurrection to newness of life, a fresh adorning 
of the soul, a return to ‘‘justice and holiness of truth’”’ (Eph., iv. 24). 
“Holiness of truth” is simply a Hebrew way of saying ‘‘true holiness.”’ 


Though her essential holiness remains hidden for the most part, it is 
not true that ‘‘all the glory of the king’s daughter is within’’ (Ps. xliv. 
14). At every period of her history the Church has produced in vast 
numbers persons whose interior life of prayer, unworldliness, penance and 
self-sacrifice become known to their contemporaries. Though signs and 
wonders and other extraordinary phenomena may not be infallible 
proofs of personal holiness, for they may be the reward of the faith of 
those in whose favor they are wrought, it is always sound theology to 
hold fast to the principle so emphatically stated by the man to whom 
Jesus gave his sight: ‘‘We know that God doth not hear sinners, but if a 
man be a server of God and doth His will, him He heareth.... Un- 
less this man were of God, he could not do anything” (John, ix. 31, 33). 
Our Lord gave a definite promise that those who believed in Him would 
have power to work miracles: ‘“These signs shall follow them that be- 
lieve: in My name they shall cast out devils...they shall lay their 
hands upon the sick and they shall recover’ (Mark, xvi. 17, 18). The 
gift of miracles has not become obsolete, and where they occur they are 
invariably the fruit of prayerful faith—in a word, the reward of holi- 
ness. 


A Church that by her teaching, her Sacraments, the organization of the 
life of her adherents, holds up to them the loftiest ideals and calls them 
to holiness, bears on her brow the sure and authentic mark of a divine 
origin. That the Catholic Church is and always has been a prolific 
mother of Saints, no one can deny, unless he voluntarily shuts his eyes to 
evidence. We do not deny that there may be many not in visible com- 
munion with the Church, who lead good and even saintly lives. If 
they do so it is not because they are (say) Anglicans or Baptists, but in 
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spite of it and because, though they are not conscious of it, they really 
belong to the soul of the true Church. All that is good and true and 
beautiful in their lives comes to them, not from their sect, but from 
what that sect has preserved of the old Catholic inheritance. Of them 
we may say, regretfully and wistfully: ‘“‘What would they not be were 
they ours!’’ 

On the other hand, the sins and failings of individual members of the 
Church, even if they be priests, bishops, or Popes, in no way rob the 
Church of the mark of holiness. For one thing, the Church has never 
condoned such conduct. If she did, she would indeed no longer deserve 
the glorious title of holy. Moreover, for the weakness and even vicious- 
ness of one sinner she can point to the holy life of countless Saints; in 
fact, if the sins and failings of individual Catholics are so noticeable, it 
is precisely by reason of the high standard set to us by the Church. 


Catholicity 


God is the Creator and the Father of all men, hence ‘‘He will have all 
men to be saved and to come to the knowledge of the truth,’’ whilst on 
His part ‘‘the one mediator of God and men, the man Christ Jesus. .. 
gave Himself a redemption for all’’ (I Tim., i. 4, sqq.). Therefore, the 
true Church of Christ, whose purpose and sole object is the eternal well- 
being of mankind, cannot be subject to limits or restrictions in regard to 
space and time: she is the Church of the whole world for as long a time 
as the world shall endure. 

Already in the Old Law the Prophets foretold the Church’s world- 
embracing mission in terms that would be meaningless were they not 
spoken of her. Thus, in a famous vision, Daniel beheld her under the 
symbolism of a stone detached from a mountain which became “‘a great 
mountain and filled the whole earth’ (Dan., ii. 35). Isaias points to an 
endless procession, made up of all the peoples of the earth, all going up 
to the mountain of the house of the Lord which, in the latter days, shall 
be prepared on the top of mountains (Is., ii. 2 sqq.). In the Psalms 
there are glowing pictures of a kingdom whose boundaries reach from sea 
to sea and from the river (Euphrates) to the farthermost islands of the 
Ocean. Its king ‘shall rule from sea to sea, and from the river unto the 
ends of the earth.... All kings of the earth shall adore Him; all 
nations shall serve Him’’ (Ps. lxxi. 8,11). Even Solomon at the height 
of his magnificence never reigned over so vast a domain. The royal 
singer looked beyond the splendid vision of his illustrious son’s great- 
ness. The Psalm does indeed refer to Solomon, but to Solomon as a 
prophetic figure or type of Christ and His worldwide empire, the 
Church. The Church was never a ‘“‘secret society.” At no time was 
the preaching of the Gospel—her glad message—a hole-and-corner 
affair; for Jesus said: ‘That which I tell you in the dark, speak ye in the 
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light, and that which you hear in the ear, preach ye upon the housetops”’ 
(Matt., x. 27). 

As soon as they had received the Holy Ghost, the Apostles entered 
upon their task of bearing witness to Christ ‘‘in Jerusalem and in all 
Judea and Samaria and even to the uttermost part of the earth” (Acts, 
i. 8). Already St. Paul was able to assert that the Gospel had come to 
the ears, not alone of those of Colossez, but those of the whole world, 
“where it bringeth forth fruit and groweth even as it does in you’”’ (Col., 
i. 6). 

Even profane history shows that from the first century onwards 
Christians were to be found everywhere, nor were their meeting places, 
churches and burial places unknown either to the public or to the au- 
thorities. As early as the era of the Martyrs the title Catholic is as- 
sumed by her, and applied to her, to distinguish her from the sects that 
had broken away from Christian unity. ‘“Where Jesus Christ is, there 
is the Catholic Church,’ St. Ignatius (Ad Smyrn., 8) wrote at the open- 
ing of the second century. Who does not know the famous saying of 
St. Pacianus, six-century Bishop of Barcelona, who declares that if a 
stranger arrives in a town where there are various churches of divers 
sects and wishes to discover the one belonging to the children of the 
Church, all he need do is to ask for the Catholic church. This is as true 
today as it was these many centuries ago. Rarely, if ever, will a Protes- 
tant, however “‘high” or “‘advanced”’ he may be, dare to direct to his 
own conventicle one who asks for the ‘‘Catholic church.’”” The same 
Pacianus, when defending the Church’s exclusive right to the epithet 
Catholic, writes: “‘Christian is my name; Catholic is my surname.”’ 


Newman’s Testimony 


“If there be a form of Christianity at this day,’’ Cardinal Newman 
writes, ‘‘distinguished for its careful organization and its consequent 
power; if it spread over the world; if it is conspicuous for zealous main- 
tenance of its own creed; if it is intolerant towards what it considers 
error...; if it alone is called ‘catholic’ by the world, nay, by these 
very bodies (the heretics), and if it makes much of the title...; if 
they (the sects), however much they differ one with another, consider it 
their common enemy; if they are but local...if they fall one after 
another and make way for new sects, and it remains the same, such a re- 
ligious community is not unlike historical Christianity as it comes be- 
fore us at the Nicene era.’’! 

1 Cfr. ‘‘A Newman Synthesis,” p. 97. 
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The Roman Church Is the True Church 


“I give thanks to my God, through Jesus Christ, for you all, because your faith is spoken 
of in the whole world’’ (Rom., i. 8). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) ‘Roman’ Catholics. 
(2) Providential mission of Roman Empire. 
(3) Rapid spread of the Gospel through the Empire. 
(4) Unity. 
(5) Rome is Apostolic. 
(6) Holiness of the Roman Church. 


“Roman” Catholics 

This glowing tribute was paid by St. Paul to the Church of Rome long 
before the Apostle had visited that city. It proves up to the hilt that 
Paul, though he resided for a time in Rome—mostly in prison—and died 
there, was not the first Apostle of the capital of the world whose destiny 
it was to become also the center, heart and head of Christendom. The 
faith and fervor of the Roman Church were spoken of throughout the 
world even in those early days. In this we may see a sure omen of the 
unique réle of Rome in the Kingdom of Christ. 

It is necessary, in these days, to show that the Catholic Church and 
what is commonly called the Roman Catholic Church are identical. In 
our English-speaking countries, and other countries of mixed religions, 
we are officially styled ‘“‘Roman Catholics.”” We need not resent the 
description, so long as it is not used to bolster up the untenable theory 
that there can be several kinds of Catholics all making up the Church. 
Both in the Vatican Council and that of Trent the epithet ‘““Roman’”’ 
was Officially used by the Fathers. 

Today Protestanism is moribund. The worm has got into the rafters 
of its roof and its walls are crumbling, for the State, in most countries, no 
longer bestows on it a monopoly it has enjoyed too long. Where preju- 
dice and passion no longer blind judgment, few people today glory in the 
name of Protestant. Men have an uneasy feeling that men and nations 
who rejected the Pope and all he stands for thereby forfeit membership 
in the one true Church. So they would fain lay soothing balm on their 
troubled souls by means of a new-fangled theory according to which 
Christ’s Church is indeed one, but is now split or divided into several 
sections—branches—from the union of which the Church results. This 
theory might hold good if the alleged branches had all the same belief and 
practice. We, too, speak of the Eastern Church and the Western, the 
Latin and the Greek; but the expression is based solely on geography 
and language, for East and West profess the same Faith, though they do 
not recite the Creed in the same tongue. But as between the Catholic 
Church, whose head is in Rome, and the various sects, a deep chasm is 
established by fundamental divergencies, on the part of the sects, from 
the Faith that Rome has taught with no uncertain voice and conviction 
through all the centuries. 
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Providential Mission of Roman Empire 


If we show that the Roman Church—and she alone—possesses and 
displays the four marks of Christ’s Church which we proclaim in the 
Creed, we demonstrate that she is identical with the one Church built 
by the divine Architect upon the Rock that is Peter and Peter’s succes- 
sors. 

Divine Providence, ‘‘which reaches from end to end mightily and dis- 
poses all things sweetly” (Wisdom, viii. 1), so disposed the events of 
human history that at the time of Our Lord’s coming into the world the 
whole known earth became subject to Rome. This powerful city was 
chosen by God to be the head and center of His own kingdom, which 
was to know no other boundaries than those of the earth. To Rome 
Peter went after his miraculous deliverance “from the hand of Herod and 
from all the expectation of the people of the Jews’’ (Acts, xii. 11). The 
New Testament makes no clear mention of Peter’s journey to the capital 
of the empire and the world, but the fact is so solemnly affirmed, so 
strongly believed and so deeply rooted in the very soil of Rome, that no 
serious historian or reputable controversialist as much as dreams of 
challenging it. 

St. Leo the Great eloquently states the providential mission of ancient 
Rome when he says that, if the whole world had become the appanage 
of one city, it was because the knitting together of the nations in one 
body and one central administration would lead to a very rapid spread of 
the Gospel. A wonderful network of splendid roads was spread over the 
world. The starting point and terminus of each of them was Rome. 
Transit along them was rapid and safe. They were laid down for the 
legions that conquered and mastered the world. From Pentecost on- 
wards they were trodden by the sandalled feet of the heralds of the 
Gospel until, within an incredibly short span of years, the sound of their 
voice had reached the ends of the earth. 


Rapid Spread of the Gospel through the Empire 


God is supremely independent of all and every means or contrivance 
that to our puny minds seems most suitable, and even indispensable, for 
the spread of His Kingdom. Nevertheless, often enough He deigns to 
make use of circumstances or people in the fulfillment of His plans. 
The material greatness of Rome, according to St. Augustine, was the 
reward of the many natural virtues of its people—a vain reward for men 
subject to vanity—though all the time the ultimate end of Providence 
was to bring the nations under the influence of a central government, 
sound laws and an advanced civilization, for only so could the message 
of the Gospel resound in an astonishingly short time throughout the 
universe. 

By the end of the second century St. Irenzus of Lyons is able to testify 
that, whilst perfect internal unity has been preserved, the Church has 
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spread everywhere. ‘The Church,’’ the illustrious martyr writes, “‘hav- 
ing received this preaching and this faith (from the Apostles), although 
scattered throughout the world, yet, as if occupying but one house, care- 
fully preserveth it.... She also believes these points as if she had 
but one’ soul, and one and the same heart, and she proclaims them and 
teaches them and hands them down with perfect harmony, as if she had 
but one mouth. For although the languages of the world are dissimilar, 
yet the import of the tradition is one and the same, for the churches that 
have been planted in Germany do not believe or hand down anything 
different, nor do those in Spain, nor those in the central parts of the 
world. But as the sun...is one and the same throughout the whole 
world, so also the preaching of the truth shineth everywhere and en- 
lighteneth all men that are willing to come to the knowledge of the 
truth’’ (Contra heres., i. 10). 

Here we have a magnificent portrait of the Church, one in faith and 
doctrine, enlightening men of good will, that is, making them holy; a 
Church limited only by the world and all the time grounded on the foun- 
dation of the Apostles. This description of the Church in the year 200 
is as true today as it was then, but only when applied to the one Church 
whose surname is ‘‘Roman,”’ for the See of Rome is the bond of union, the 
vital link with the Apostles, the driving power that causes the Faith to 
spread and expand and fill the earth, the energy that instigates and origi- 
nates and fosters all that tends to the salvation of men. This essential 
unity, wedded to so admirable a catholicity, is only possible because there 
is a strong, central and unquestioned authority directing the whole 
body and obeyed by allthe members. Rome is the seat of this authority 
today as it was when Irenzus wrote. Communion with the Roman 
Church—that is, with its bishop—was looked upon as the final test of 
orthodoxy from the earliest times. 

St. Ambrose (De excessu fratris Satyri, i, 47) relates that, after his 
brother Satyrus had been rescued from shipwreck, he wished to show his 
gratitude to God by forthwith receiving Baptism—up till then he had 
been only a catechumen. To this end he went to the nearest church, 
but first he enquired whether its bishop was in communion with the 
Roman Church. Ambrose’s phrase is significant: Satyrus inquired 
whether the bishop agreed with the other Catholic bishops, that is, with 
the Roman Church (Percunctatusque est utrumnam cum episcopis catho- 
licis, hoc est, cum Romana Ecclesia, conveniret). Waving ascertained 
that the local bishop was an adherent of a recently sprung up schism, 
Satyrus chose to put off his Baptism for a while rather than receive it at 
the hands of one who was not a Catholic because he was rebellious 
against Rome. 

St. Cyprian and the other Fathers applied no other test, and subse- 
quent ages never knew another. One of the strangest and in a way 
strongest witnesses to this truth is none other than Luther. His testi- 
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mony is extorted by the sheer irresistibleness of truth. In 1538 he ad- 
mits that it is exceedingly difficult for the adversaries of the Pope and 
his followers to deny or disprove their claim to be the Church: ‘‘They 
have the word of God, Apostolic succession; and if we had not taken 
from them the Bible, baptism, preaching, whence should we have 
them? Therefore they have the faith, the Church, Christ and the 
Holy Ghost. When I ponder this the thought crushes me: Oh! that I 
had never begun this—that I had never uttered a word against them! 
We are bound to say and must be convinced that the Christian Church is 
found in popery.’’! 
Unity 

The Roman Church is one and universal. Catholicity supposes unity. 
By definition, that is ‘‘catholic’’ which is common to many without loss 
of identity. Christ has implanted in His Church a vitality and a 
power—nay, a need of expansion—which the centuries neither weaken 
nor exhaust. Catholicity can exist without actual extension through- 
out the world. The Church was Catholic on the day of Pentecost when 
she was restricted to a few thousand members. But the Church is a 
live force, dynamic, expansive and gathering strength with time. Not 
many years after Pentecost the Gospel had been heard in every province 
of the Roman Empire. 

Today, after nineteen centuries of ebb and flow, success and failure, 
the Church numbers about 304 million souls. A large flock, made up of 
every race and tongue, yet, alas, only a fraction of mankind, of which 
785 millions are still plunged in the night of paganism. 

The Roman Church has at all times been differentiated from the sects 
by the epithet Catholic. ‘Whether they like it or not, when speaking of 
her to strangers, the heretics call her Catholic; they would not be under- 
stood did they not designate her by the name by which the whole world 
knows her.”’* There is a strange up-to-dateness in these words written 
fifteen centuries ago. 


Rome Is Apostolic 


History shows an unbroken line of Roman pontiffs reaching back to 
St. Peter, near whose tomb his successors have always resided—with 
but passing interruptions. Whenever the Popes took up residence else- 
where, trouble nearly always ensued, so close is the link between Rome 
and the Church. The possession of valid Orders is not enough to make a 
Church Apostolic. The Roman Church is Apostolic, because its head 
is the rightful and lineal successor of Peter who founded this Church, 
and wherever Peter set up his chair there is the heart and center of the 
Church. Few men attempt nowadays to deny to the Roman Church a 
Petrine origin: 

1 Expl. of St. John, xiv, xv, xvi. 
* St. Augustine, De vera relig., 7. 
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“The proudest royal houses are but of yesterday when compared 
with the line of Supreme Pontifis.... The papacy remains, not 
in decay, not a mere antique, but full of life and youthful vigor.... 
She saw the commencement of all the governments and of all the 
ecclesiastical establishments that now exist in the world, and we feel 
no assurance that she is not destined to see the end of them all.... 
She may still exist in undiminished vigor when some traveller from 
New Zealand shall, in the midst of a vast solitude, take his stand on 
a broken arch of London Bridge to sketch the ruins of St. Paul’s.’”* 


A Catholic could not state his case more forcibly except that, where 
the essayist sees only a possibility, we have absolute certainty. The 
Shepherd of humanity, who has guided it so long, will never cease from 
tending it as long as the world endures. 

To show the Apostolicity of the Roman Church, the Fathers are often 
content with pointing to the successors of Peter. This is conclusive for, 
says St. Ambrose (In Ps. xl, 30), ‘‘where Peter is, there is the Church” 
(Ubi Petrus, ibi Ecclesia). Irenzus writes: “It is a matter of necessity 
that every church should agree with this Church (Rome) on account of 
its preéminent authority.’’ He proceeds to show how Peter’s succession 
passed on to Linus and his successors and concludes: ‘“‘In this order and 
by this succession the ecclesiastical tradition from the Apostles and the 
preaching of the truth have come down to us. This is most abundant 
proof that there is one and the same vivifying faith which has been pre- 
served in the Church from the Apostles until now and handed down in 
truth’’ (Contra heres., iii, 3, 4). 


Holiness of the Roman Church 


To the Roman Church, as to the one true Church, “‘it is granted that 
she should clothe herself with fine linen, glittering and white. For the 
fine linen are the justifications of saints’’ (Apoc., xix. 8). The Roman 
Church teaches holiness: she tells us that ‘“‘whatsoever things are pure, 
whatsoever modest, whatsoever just, whatsoever holy, whatsoever 
lovely, whatsoever of good fame, if there be any virtue, if any praise of 
discipline, think on these things. ..these do ye”’ (Philip., iv. 8, 9). 

Luther confessed that “under popery there was much good, nay, all 
Christian good.”* It is certain that the holy Roman Church has never 
ceased to uphold the highest standard of purity as against man’s lust and 
sensuality; at no time has she been deaf to the cry of the poor or blind, 
to the plight of the aged and diseased. By the law of celibacy for her 
clergy she demands and obtains a supreme standard of renouncement; 
at all times the practice of the evangelical counsels has flourished within 
her boundaries, nor is there a more glorious story in the records of charity 
and philanthropy than the long tale of what her Orders have achieved.”’ 


* Macaulay, ‘“‘Essay on Ranke’s History of the Popes.” 
« “Letter to Two Parish Priests.” 
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Who is able to make as much as a guess at the inconceivable sum of 
grace and holiness that result from the myriad Masses said, the Com- 
munions made in the Church day by day. And the Church’s holiness 
is ever dynamic and expansive, sending her missionaries to the most dis- 
tant countries to live in poverty, to die in exile. Moreover, precisely 
because the Church is a living body, her holiness grows from day to day, 
just as her unity and universality, which link her to apostolic times, are 
today more conspicuous than they were in the beginning of her career in 
the world. 








Book Reviews 


A NEW DEFENDER OF THE FAITH 


Since John Henry Newman first published his “Apologia” in 1864, 
many eminent English and American converts to the Church have fol- 
lowed his example by tracing out for us the reasonings and events which 
led them to the Faith. To this distinguished company is now added the 
name of Arnold Lunn, whose ‘‘Now I See’’! takes on a special interest 
from the fact that, like St. Paul, he was once a persecutor of the Church 
in the sense that in two previous books he had taken a stand against 
Catholicism. 

The book is made up of two parts: the first, very aptly entitled 
“Quomodo Aperti,” gives us the story of how the author’s eyes were 
opened to the light of Catholic truth; the second, styled simply ““The 
Argument,’’ is a noble defense of the Church and her teachings. 

Mr. Lunn’s father was a Wesleyan who suddenly gave up a flourishing 
tennis business in order to become a Methodist missionary in India. 
His mother was the daughter of Canon Moore, once Headmaster of 
Middleton College. It was her great love for Ireland and for Irish 
Catholicism that first turned his mind towards the Church. As a child 
he was taken to the Anglican services in the morning and to the Metho- 
dist services in the evening. Dimly realizing that this double ration of 
churchgoing was the consequence of schism, he came to regard unity as 
the most important note of the true Church. He was confirmed at Har- 
row, and, as happened in the life of John Moody, it was the confirmation 
address that caused him to lose faith in Christianity and set him adrift 
on the sea of unbelief. 

At Oxford he became a confirmed disciple of William James. Here 
likewise he read the leading Modernists, English, French and German, 
with the result that he became more and more convinced that there was 
nothing to be said for orthodox Christianity. While serving with an 
ambulance corps during the World War, he met a Catholic priest with 
whom he engaged in spirited controversy. This chance contact formed a 
sort of turning-point in his intellectual life, for it brought him to realize 
that Catholics could defend their faith, not merely by the appeal to an 
inner light or private emotion as was all too common among Protestants, 
but by the appeal to reason. There followed a period of intensive read- 
ing, but this time of books in favor of Revealed Religion as well as 
against it, the former effecting a breach in the wall of prejudice which 
was keeping him from the faith. 

In 1921 he began his ‘‘Roman Converts,’’ whose underlying thesis, as 
Dom Cuthbert Butler puts it, is “that all religions being irrational and 
Catholicism the most irrational of all, the most intransigent expressions 


1 Sheed and Ward (New York City). 
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of Catholicism are therefore the truest.” This travesty Mr. Lunn now 
sincerely regrets. A few years ago he started to collaborate with Father 
Ronald A. Knox in a volume of controversial letters about Catholicism, 
later published under the title of ‘‘Difficulties.”” The book proved that 
his ‘‘difficulties’’ were Christian rather than Catholic “difficulties.”’ 
Shortly thereafter he was challenged by Mr. Cyril Joad to defend 
Christianity, a debate which has lately appeared in a volume entitled 
“Is Christianity True?’ In the course of this controversy he made two 
important discoveries: first, that Christianity can be defended easily 
against the modern attack; second, that he would have had a much 
easier time had he restricted his defense to Catholicism, and not included 
Protestantism as well. It was the latter that caused him serious em- 
barassment. 

From this it will be seen that Mr. Lunn literally argued his way to the 
portals of the Church. What finally led him into the sanctuary? He 
himself confesses that it was not until he had written to Father Knox 
asking to be received that he made any effort to pray. The final im- 
pulse that sent him into the Fold was provided by the study of Catholi- 
cism in action as set forth in Father Martindale’s ‘“‘What Are Saints?” 
It needed only a chance remark of Newman’s to bring decision: “You 
must make a venture; faith is a venture before a man is a Catholic. 
You approach the Church in the way of reason, you enter in the light 
of the spirit.” 

The second part of the book is of equal interest with the first, though 
we must be brief in reviewing it. The defense is built along lines similar 
to those followed by another recent convert, W. E. Orchard, in his 
“From Faith to Faith.’”” The appeal throughout is to right reason rather 
than to the Scriptures, which unfortunately can no longer be accepted as 
common ground between Protestants and Catholics. The argument is 
as strong a piece of apologetics as has come under the reviewer’s eye in 
many a moon. Especially forceful are the chapters on ‘‘Catholic Ra- 
tionalism”’ and “‘The Resurrection.’”’ It is quite the thing to put into 
the hands of those who have become infected with the virus of modern- 
ism and swear by our present-day prophets of unbelief. It is, in fact, 
more than a defense of the Church. The attack is carried right into the 
enemies’ territory and puts them on the defensive. It shows that the 
Church solves many more problems than she raises, while her adver- 
saries raise many more than they solve. In Arnold Lunn the Catholic 
cause has gained a new protegonist who is likely to take his place with 
the best of our swordsmen. In fact, he has already struck two telling 
blows for the Church—the first in ‘‘Now I See,”’ the second in his latest 
work, “Is Christianity True?” 


PETER J. BERNARDING, A.M., S.T.B. 
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ST. FRANCIS DE SALES 


The volume entitled ‘‘St. Francis de Sales in His Letters,”’! edited by 
the Sisters of the Visitation, Harrow-on-the-Hill, completes their trilogy 
of works dealing with the spiritual wisdom of their holy founder. 
The preceding works were: ‘‘The Spiritual Life’’ (a Summary of the In- 
structions on the Virtues and on Prayer given to St. Jane Frances de 
Chantal, published in 1928) and ‘‘The Love of God”’ (published in 1931). ; 
All three of these publications are either summaries or abridgments— 
the present volume especially so. Dom Benedict Mackey had trans- 
lated and edited 367 of the 2100 extant letters of the Saint. Rivingtons 
issued, some sixty years ago, another volume, “Spiritual Letters of S. 
Francis de Sales,’’ containing 159 letters translated and edited by a differ- 
ent writer. The present volume is helpful and interesting in several 
ways. It gathers, under appropriate headings, extracts from the 
Saint’s letters to various persons, and “‘is quite different in conception 
from previous selected letters; we have taken the liberty to transpose, 
curtail and somewhat modernise the language of the holy Bishop as 
given in Dom Mackey’s translation.... By this means we hope to 
meet the requirements of the modern world, which must needs have all 
knowledge in a nutshell.’’ Thus we find the chapter on The Little 
Virtues quoting appropriately from 46 letters; that on Temptations, 
from 28 letters. The other chapters (similarly compiled) are on Devo- 
tion and Detachment, Crosses, Prayer and the Sacraments, Vows and 
Liberty of Spirit, Vocations and Religious Life, The Spirit of the Visita- 
tion, St. Francis Himself—this last section (IX) laying down ‘‘the gospel 
of St. Francis’’ and laying bare ‘‘his opinion on friendships, on calumny, 
on lawsuits, on human prudence, on court-life, on the social world and 
the pulpit orator of his day,’’ and closing ‘‘with a solemn and eternal 
attestation of loyalty to the soul of Saint Jane Frances Frémyot de 
Chantal.” The idea of such appropriate selections under clearly de- 
fined headings is obviously an excellent one. The present reviewer had 
attempted a similar task for his own convenience, but had not the energy 
to transcribe the relevant excerpts and place them under separate head- 
ings. 

Another highly interesting feature of the volume is the long “‘Introduc- 
tion’ (pages 11-62) by Abbot Butler, whose recent death is greatly 
lamented. The latter half of the Introduction is devoted to attempts at 
clarification of some of the technical phraseology of mysticism. Whilst 
the argumentation appears subtle and technical, its purpose is admirably 
practical, namely, to indicate that Contemplation ‘‘is for the many and 
not for the few.’’ Attached to no ‘“‘school’’ of ascetical opinion, the 
Abbot felt himself free to discuss the questions at issue with commend- 







































1 St. Francis de Sales in His Letters. Edited by the Sisters of the Visitation, Har- 
row-on-the-Hill. Introduction by the Right Rev. Abbot Butler, O.S.B., with a Fore- 
word by His Eminence Cardinal Bourne (B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo.). 
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able liberty of spirit, and even with a sort of glowing enthusiasm for the 
multitudes of pious souls who live their lives ‘in the world’’ and not 
“in religion.” 

Abbot Butler gives part of his Introduction over to a consideration of 
the great preponderance of letters to women in the present volume (as 
also in the two volumes of Dom Mackey’s edition of the letters), and to 
an explanation of this fact (pp. 18-24). The Saint had to meet criti- 
cism for this in his own day. What he had to say in the Preface to his 
profound work on ‘‘The Love of God’’ concerning this matter might 
well have been quoted in the present volume: ‘I was informed not long 
since, by an eminent servant of God, that in consequence of having ad- 
dressed the ‘Introduction to a Devout Life’ to Philothea, I had prevented 
its perusal by many persons of my own sex, who considered as quite 
beneath them the counsels given toa woman.... I leave it to the de- 
cision of my readers, whether devotion is the exclusive property of 
one sex more than another; whether the Second Epistle of St. John, ad- 
dressed to the Lady Elect, is for that reason to be read with less respect 
and attention than the Third, addressed to Gaius; and whether innu- 
merable excellent treatises composed by the ancient Fathers for the use 
of women are to be considered totally useless to all beside them? More- 
over, it must be clear to all that the Philothea to whom I speak simply 
personifies the soul which aims at the attainment of devotion’’—and 
men have a soul as well as women. 

There is evident here some of that impulsively warm spirit which the 
Saint had to combat whilst appearing always so gentle and kindly in his 
treatment of others. But his deep humility appears still more promi- 
nent in his patient rejoinder to the priestly reformer, M. Bourdoise, who 
(in his usual brusque manner) once remarked to the Saint: ‘‘You area 
Bishop, and it seems to me that you are interested only in ladies.” 
With a rare combination of simplicity and humor, the Saint replied 
“that such was the grace he had received, whilst in seventeen years he 
had been able to train up only a cleric and a half.”’ This anecdote is 
found in Fr. Leonard’s translation of the Abbé Huvelin’s volume (‘‘Some 
Spiritual Guides of the Seventeenth Century,’’ page 56), together with 
an admirable appreciation of the Saint (pp. 1-42) 

H. T. Henry, Litt. D. 


A PIONEER IN CATHOLIC CHARITIES 


In a modest volume of fewer than 100 pages Dr. John O’Grady, pro- 
fessor of sociology in the Catholic University of America, presents a 
highly interesting sketch of the character and life work of Levi Silli- 
man Ives, one of the most unusual Catholic lay leaders that has ap- 
peared in the United States. Dr. Ives, one time Protestant Episco- 


1Levi Silliman Ives, Pioneer Leader in Catholic Charities. By John O’Grady, Ph.D., 
LL.D. (P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York City). 
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palian Bishop of North Carolina, was born in Connecticut in 1797. He 
entered the Catholic Church at the age of 58 years, the first convert 
Protestant bishop since the Reformation. While the hierarchy was 
seriously concerned with finding some field wherein the talented con- 
vert might be employed to advantage, Dr. Ives carved out his own niche 
in the life of the Church. He became a crusader and a leader in the 
Catholic Protectory Movement. The problem of saving the children 
of Catholic immigrants to the Faith was then most acute. The at- 
tempts to solve it were somewhat haphazard until Dr. Ives appeared 
upon the scene. Under the magic of his leadership the scattered efforts 
were transformed into a movement national in scope with a definite pro- 
gram. Dr. Ives was also vitally concerned with the development of the 
Society of St. Vincent de Paul. He regarded the Society as the foremost 
instrument of the day for Catholic action. It is not too much to say 
that his pioneering efforts were chiefly responsible in bringing Catholics 
into their own for the first time in the field of organized charity. 

Dr. O’Grady’s little work is not intended as a definitive biography of 
this pioneer leader in Catholic Charities. But it does whet the appetite 
for a larger and deeper study of a great man who was the outstanding 
Catholic lay leader of his day. Dr. O’Grady’s book should help to in- 
spire a broader lay interest and participation in social and charitable 
work. 

C. P. HENSLER, D.D. 


SPIRITUAL READINGS 


(1) Most of us know full well that our success as priests is to be 
reckoned not by the greatness of the tasks we accomplish but by the de- 
votedness with which we fulfill the duties of our holy state. Yet, we 
forget at times and give way to unmanly discouragement because we 
seem to achieve so little. In such moments, a biography like that of 
“The Curé of Thildonck” (Benziger Brothers, New York City) will 
hearten us and restore our sense of perspective. Here was a man who 
went about the ordinary work of the priesthood with constancy and zeal 
for over fifty years. Such a life is bound to hold inspiration and guid- 
ance for other priests, even though their lot be cast amid circumstances 
of time and place far different from his. 

This saintly parish-priest began his clerical studies at the age of 
twenty-five, and, owing to the exigencies of the period, was ordained two 
years later. His ministrations were begun in Belgium amid the chaotic 
conditions that followed hard upon the upheaval known to history as the 
French Revolution. In the parish to which he was assigned there were 
many who had gone over to an heretical sect known as the Stevenists. 
By dint of perseverance, kindliness and prayer he succeeded in winning 
them back to the Church down to the last soul. Triumphing over great 
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obstacles, he built a school for his children and, to provide teachers, 
founded a new Sisterhood, the Ursulines of Thildonck, which before its 
founder’s death had spread from Belgium into Holland, Germany, Eng- 
land and the Dutch East Indies. He remained superior and director of 
all the houses of the Congregation (numbering forty before his death) as 
long as he lived. 

In addition to these labors, he found time to give missions throughout 
the Diocese of Malines, opening them on Sunday evenings after a full 
day’s work in his own parish church. He was, moreover, the confidant 
and spiritual adviser of many priests towards whom he always showed 
himself generous and helpful. To his curates he was a father and friend, 
treating them with unwavering gentleness and consideration even to the 
extent of insisting upon answering himself any night calls that might 
come. The late Cardinal Mercier, who contributes the Foreword to the 
French edition, recommends the book to priests and seminarists, and 
expresses the earnest hope that the cause of this zealous priest may in 
time be introduced at Rome—a recommendation and a hope in which 
all readers will gladly join. 

(2) ‘The Religious State,” by Father Benedict Williamson (B. 
Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo.), is the third volume of a series on the 
Doctrinal Mission of St. Thérése of Lisieux, the earlier volumes being on 
the Priesthood. The doctrine of the Little Flower of Jesus as found in 
her autobiography is much more in evidence here than it was in the 
earlier volumes. Something of her life and teaching is to be found in 
every chapter, though even here they are introduced more by way of 
illustration and support of the author’s own thoughts than as a text or 
basis of development. Whether such use be sufficient to justify the 
general title, this reviewer is content to let others decide. 

What seems of far greater importance is that Father Williamson has 
treated his subject with rare skill and insight. He takes the reader 
through the various stages of the religious life from the first call to the 
day of profession, and shows how each helps in the formation of the 
true Religious. There are chapters on the vows, on the special phases 
and activities of the cloistered and uncloistered life on the novice- 
mistress, on superiors, on the perils and rewards of this state. Through- 
out the book Father Williamson has in mind the religious life of 
nuns much more than of monks, though many a particular application 
is made to the latter. 

It is a book, not for a select group, but for everybody. Priests will 
do well to make it the foundation for their talks to sodalists on the 
religious state. Superiors of religious houses and those who have charge 
of the community library should not fail to put it on their list of pros- 
pective purchases, no matter how slender may be their funds for the pur- 
pose. It will be an investment that is sure to pay rich dividends in the 
fostering of a true spirit of religion in convent and monastery. It is a 
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book for the parish library. Circulated freely among young women, 
it is likely to help many of them to make the momentous decision of 
their life’s vocation. 

(3) Those who have read Father John J. Croke’s ‘‘Happiness for 
Patients’’ will expect to find another finished work in his ‘“The Way of 
the Cross for the Sick’’ (Hospital Publishing Co., New York). Nor will 
they suffer disappointment. The meditations and prayers are clearly 
written by one who has come ifito frequent and close contact with the 
sick, and by sympathy made their sufferings hisown. They are the out- 
pourings of an understanding heart anxious to be of service to Christ’s 
fellow-sufferers. A beautiful verse on each Station is supplied by the 
pen of Katherine Burton. 

Father Croke has likewise made a happy choice of pictures to ac- 
company the text. They are replicas of paintings made by Dunbar 
Beck for the Church of the Most Precious Blood, Astoria, New York. 
The beholder’s attention is centered on the figure of Christ, whose 
countenance and bust occupy nearly the whole of the scene. Only two 
other faces are depicted, that of the Mother of Jesus in the Fourth Sta- 
tion and that of one of the consoling women in the Eighth. A metal 
crucifix, to which the indulgences may be attached, is pressed into the 
front cover. It is safe to predict a wide sale for a book so excellent as 
this. The suffering are sure to find in it a never-failing source of solace. 
A more acceptable gift for the sick could hardly be found. ft may, 
however, not be amiss to recall that to gain the indulgences of the Way 
of the Cross the sick must say the prayers prescribed by the Sacred 
Penitentiary on March 25, 1931 (Acta Ap. Sedis, XXIII, 167), namely, 
twenty Our Fathers, Hail Marys and Glorias. These prayers may be 
repeated once after each Station, and in conclusion said six times. 

Throughout the treatise, the author adheres faithfully, but never 
slavishly, to the teaching of the Secunda Secunde of St. Thomas Aquinas. 
After a brief chapter on the nature of the Christian virtues in general, 
the Theological Virtues of Faith, Hope and Charity are each treated in 
turn, and then the Moral Virtues under the familiar headings of the four 
Cardinal Virtues—Prudence, Justice, Fortitude and Temperance. At 
the end of each chapter, the Gift of the Holy Ghost corresponding to the 
virtue just treated is briefly considered and the reader shown how it may 
be used to perfect that virtue. Preachers, intent upon giving their 
auditors substantial help for their daily conduct, will know how to quarry 
many a solid sermon from the bedrock of this volume. But it will be 
just as useful to everyone who has set himself the high goal of a truly 
Christian life. 

PETER J. BERNARDING, A.M., S.T.B. 





